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A BRIGHT EXAMPLE OF HEROIC 


CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 


BY REV, DR. S. H WILLEY. 


Some days have now gone by since I 
read the announcement of the death of 
Rev. George H. Atkinson D. D., of Ore- 
At first, I could hardly believe it; 


ize it now. He was so full of life when 
he was here last summer; so full of cour- 
age, and abounding in plans of work. 
He sometimes spoke of himself as anti- 
cipating, at least, ten more years of ser- 
vice. 

So many years I have known him as 
identified with Oregon! He was, in- 
deed, identified with it. And Oregon 
will not be the same with him gone! 
He and I were students together in 
Dartmouth College, where he graduated 
in 1843. He was two years my senior. 
In college, he was recognized as a man of 
purpose. While he was genial and over- 
flowing with good nature, he was inflex- 
ibly loyal to that purpose. The same 
distinguishing elements of character were 
manifest there that have made him the 
man he has been in his life-work. Grad- 
uating at Andover Theological Seminary 
in 1846, he accepted an appointment by 
the American Board as a foreign mis- 
sionary. But the Home Missionary 
Board persuaded him to come to Ore- 
gon, a mission about as foreign and iso- 
lated as could have been found in the 
world at that time. He and Mrs, At- 
kinson were eight months on the way 
around Cape Horn, stopping a short 
time at the Sandwich Islands, making in 
all a distance of eighteen thousand 
miles. Such a station must have seem- 
ed sufficiently “foreign,” one would 
think, That, however, was a_ small 
matter, for he at once found that the 
public mind about him was in a heat of 
excitement. For on the very day follow- 
ing his landing, the missionaries to the 
Indians, who were obliged to escape 
from their stations in Eastern Oregon on 
account of the dangers that were conse- 
quent upon the massacre of Dr. Whitman, 
came down the Columbia, and sought 
refuge in the Willamette valley. No 
very pleasant feelings existed between 
parties that sympathized with the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s people and the 
immigrant Americans, then. The Amer- 
ican flag was up, to be sure, but there 
was, as yet, no Territorial organization or 
power to enforce law. At the same 
time the discovery of gold in California, 
which took place in January of that year, 
1848, just five months before, created 
another great excitement, and one that 
drew away almost all the men to the 
mines. Prices went up; expense of living 
was fabulously increased. It was almost 
impossible to get any work done, even 
to build a roof for shelter over one’s 
head. Such was the situation then 
present. And it is easy to see that the 
prospect for the future, to the young 
missionary and his wife, must have been 
very trying and uncertain. 

It was impossible to foresee what 
would come of the gold excitement, how 
long it would last, and what would be 
the result on society in respect to settle- 
ment, homes, and the building of such 
institutions as Christian missionaries 
have an interest in. 

A very discouraging introduction to 
their work, this must have been, for those 
two young people, just from the orderly, 
peaceful society of New England. But 
we now look back and see, with thank- 
fulness, that they were equaltoit! I 
heard of them, when I arrived in Mont- 
erey, some eight months after they reach- 
ed Oregon. People from there were 
passing through Monterey occasionally 
for one purpose or another, and they 
told me of my former college friend and 
of the confidence he had gained, and 
the untiring, unselfish work he was do- 
ing. It contrasted greatly, they told 
me, with the sentiment concerning some 
ministers in that country at that time, as 
indicated by the chance remark of a 
young man, who said, ‘I don’t think any 
the worse of a man for being a professor 
of religion, or even a preacher, but 
some do !” 

Early in 1852, I think it was, he 
came to San Francisco on his way East, 
to solicit funds for educational purposes, 
and was my guest for a few days. We 
had not met before, since leaving college, 
and now we were together on this far-off 
Coast, in pursuance of one and the same 
purpose. It renewed our acquaintance 
most pleasantly, and put us in corre- 
spondence and co-operation from that 
time onward. In due time he returned 
and resumed his work in Oregon. He 
had the unreserved confidence of the 
people. He led them in laying founda- 
tions for higher education for the young 
of both sexes, and at the earliest possible 
day, as soon as there was a Territorial 
government, in establishing common 
schools according to law. At the same 
time he was foremost in efforts to stop 
the liquor trade and the use of liquor. 

In the trying anti-slavery days, when it 
was at the risk of life often that one 
Was outspoken against slavery, his voice 


was clear on the side of freedom, cost 
what it might. But his main work was 
all the time in his church, and in the 
several neighborhoods. where he preach- 
ed. Here he laid out his main strength, 
and here he experienced his hardest 
trials. For twelve or fifteen years he 
breasted these difficulties almost alone, 
The population was so shifting that what 
he sought laboriously to build up in 
years would fall down almost in a day. 

Means of self-support in his congrega- 
tion were small and uncertain.. The 
home supply from the East was not over 
abundant, especially in the years of the 
great emigration to California, while Ore- 
gon was partly lost sight of. And yet, 
with the pluck that never lets go, he 
stuck to his place! 

It ought to be mentioned, too, that it 
was a time then of strong, and almost 
bitter, denominational rivalry. The im- 
migration to Oregon was largely from the 
frontier regions of the old West and 
Southwest. 

Such a thing as a Congregational 
church was unknown to a great many, 
and but slightly known to any but a few 
from New England. Therefore, he had 
to gain his adherents, for the most part, 
by his personal influence. In this he 
succeeded as few could have done. He 
won their confidence, and he never lost 
it. There were no feuds or quarrels in 
his church. He preached to save. He 
was a thorough and perpetual student of 
the Bible. Alone, as he was, the Testa- 
ment he studied most was his Greek 
Testament, especially ‘‘Robinson’s Greek 
Harmony.” He was well up in the lit- 
erature of his profession, and not behind 
in current knowledge of science and pol- 
itics. He could discuss intelligently all 
affairs relating to missions in Oregon be- 
fore the Executive Boards East, and not 
less intelligently the agricultural, com- 
mercial and other resources of Oregon 
before the Boards of Trade in Wall 
street. His industry and _ scrupulous 
economy of time, together with his en- 
terprising and scholarly habits, gave 
breadth, as well as thoroughness, to his 
mind. He first suggested the holding of 
the Pacific Coast Conference of Congre- 
gational Churches once in three or four 
years, and some of us remember how 
cordially he entered into the spirit of its 
initial meeting in Portland last June. 
With wnat pleasure I have allowed my- 
self to hope that I might be present to 
nominate him President of the Confer- 
ence to be held in San Francisco in 
1890! Alas! he will not be there. 

As to his recent years of service, as 
Superintendent of Home Missions in 
Oregon and Washington, I have not left 
myself room to say one word. It was in 
the midst of this work that his time 
came, and he was translated. 

The study of the career of Dr. Atkin- 
son on this Coast is itself an inspiration. 
It is a lesson of heroic courage. It isa 
lesson of fixedness of purpose to over- 
come great difficulties. It is a lesson of 
willingness to work on year after year 
while seeing but comparatively small re- 
sults. It is a lesson of contentment in a 
remote, lonely, and for a time obscure, 
field, and nobody ever heard ham com- 
plaining that, after five or ten years of 
hard service at the front, he was not call- 
ed to a more prominent place. He 
worked on till he made the place itself 
prominent. He knew how to fight his 
way and maintain his position on small 
means and yet be generous, and later on 
he has showed in the use of larger means 
the same proportionate generosity. He 
became so well known as a prominent 
and able advocate of popular education 
that he was chosen as, in some sense, 
Oregon’s representative of that cause in 
an address before the National Educa- 
tional Association, held in San Francisco 
last summer. His subject was, “The 
Culture Most Valuable to Prepare Law- 
Abiding and Law-Respecting Citizens.”’ 
The address is published in full in the 
‘Journal of Proceedings,” and is worthy 
of the man, of his State, and of the oc- 
casion. 

Finally, in estimating the results of his 
life-work, one cannot help being impress- 


ed with the superior richness of its fruit- 


age, compared with what it would have 
been if he had been merely a pastor of a 
church, however large, in an old and 
settled part of the country. In his Ore- 
gon life he has opened the way for the 
growth of a whole family of churches, 
and they, and the institutions of learning 
he has done so much to found, will be 
his enduring monument. 

We see a Sunday daily paper of this 
city on Monday. In it area few church 
notices. We wonder there are any. 
They are in badcompany. Such papers 
are a disgrace to civilization. Will not 
all our own churches be persuaded to 
take their notices out in response to a 
very unanimous desire and opinion on 
this matter by the brethren ? 


An effort is being made to establish a 
school for the higher education of native 
women in the Republic of Liberia, West 


DR. SCUDDER ON THE JAPANESE 
PLAN OF UNION. 


BY REV, J. C. HOLBROOK, D D. 


In considering Dr. Scudder’s circular 
letter in last week’s Paciric, let it be 
noted that he says he has been connect- 
ed with not less than three different de- 
nominations of Christians. He there- 
fore has no fixed and conscientious views 
as to the principles of church polity, and 
therefore no scruples in giving up those 
which distinguish either of them. ‘Those 
who have intelligent convictions will 


therefore discount his opinions as of 


little weight. In the next place, let it be 
observed that his arguments are against 
criticisms based on the printed constitu- 
tion which the Japanese were asked to 
adopt, and not on an essentially modified 
one. That constitution was so objec- 
tionable to the Congregationalists among 
them that they refused to accept it, and 
some of them wrote against it, as did 
also our honored missionaries, the Messrs. 
Gulick, as the readers of the PaciFIc 
know, and Dr. Scudder himself admits 
it needed to be materially changed. 
Whether it can be so modified as to 
guard essential Congregational principles 
and at the same time secure the assent 
of the Presbyterians, Dr, Davis says “‘is 
quite doubtful.” If it can and shall be, 
then it will prove that those who criti- 
cised it in this country were right, and 
they will feel that they have not labored 
altogether in vain. Some of the mission- 
aries have thanked us for what we have 
written, and they say it has materially 
helped them with the Japanese, and in 
their conferences with the Presbyterian 
members of the Union Committee. 
Again, Dr. Scudder certainly labors 
under a mistake, when he says, “It isa 
Japanese movement,” meaning the pro- 
posed plan of union. On the contrary, 
Dr. Davis, who is good authority and 
one of our leading missionaries, states 
that while the zdea of a general union of 
all denominations in one grand national 
organization was discussed among the 
Japanese, yet these brethren “had al- 
most nothing to do with thinking out 
and presenting this particular plan 
between Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians.” It evidently had a different 


origin. 


Another evident mistake of Dr. Scud- 
der is in saying, ‘Almost all the Pres- 
byterian, Reformed and Congregational 
missionaries heartily sympathize with the 
movement.” ‘So far is this from being 
the case that Mr. Neesima himself a na- 
tive Japanese, and whose influence is 
powerful and wide-spread, Dr. Davis of 
the Doshisha school, and the two Messrs. 
Gulick were decidedly opposed to it, in 
the form in which it was originally pre- 
sented. Surely these are weighty names. 
Dr. Davis says he refused to serve on 
the Union Committee, and “ regrets that 
this question has been forced wpon the 
churches, as it will absorb time and en- 
ergies that would far better be devoted 
to bringing men to Christ”; and he 


adds that *it has caused more friction 


in the mission than has ever existed be- 
fore.”’ This is just what I predicted 
would be the case, and I fear the end 
is not yet, and that it will prove to be 
ultimately in the line of disunion and 
contention, just as did our old Plan of 
Union in this country. Be it remember- 
ed that all was moving on harmoniously 
and prosperously in the missions when 
this scheme was sprung upon then, and 
would have been still had each denomi- 
nation been left to work on quietly 
in its Own way. But some men can 
never ‘let well enough alone.” 

Once more be it observed, Dr. Scud- 
der yields all the points that we have 
contended for in our criticisms, by ad- 
mitting the absolute necessity for essen- 


tial modifications in the original 


Plan.” He says these modifications 
will undoubtedly be made, and if those 
which he specifies and some others shall 
be made the union will be a very differ- 
ent thing from that to which objection 
has been made. It is possible, though 
I think’ not probable, that Presbyterians 
will accept such changes as will prevent 
the sacrifice of principles dear to Con- 
gregationalists, and which they deem of 
great importance. But if the Japanese 
Presbyterian brethren and the mission- 
aries of that denomination shall make 
such changes, it is said by a prominent 
Ruling Elder who is a member of the 
Home Board of Missions in this country, 
that it will be unconstitutional and can- 
not be legally sanctioned by the Foreign 
Board, or if it should be a lively battle 
will follow in the General Assembly. It 
may, therefore, rupture the relations of 
the Japanese mission and the Board. 

There are several assumptions in Dr. 
Scudder’s article which are, I think, un- 
founded ; for instance, when he says 
that the great majority of Congregation- 
alists in America favor the proposed 
union. There is no evidence of this, 
but, on the contrary, two State General 
Associations have deprecated it as un- 
wise, and certainly through the interior 
States and on the Pacific -Coast, Dr. 


/Creegan, the Field ‘Secretary of the | 


Board, says he found but one opinion in 


a late tour, and that wasadverse. It re- 
mains to be proved that this is not the 
case at the East, or at least to a great 
extent. Dr. Scudder says this movement 
in Japan is evidently the work of God’s 
spirit in answer to our Saviour’s prayer 
in John xvii. But that prayer was not 
for the organic union of his followers, 
but for their spiritual unity, such as he 
said existed between him and the Father. 
If it was for organic unity, then 2 has 
never been answered, for it has never 
yet existed among Christians, and, so far 
as we can judge, is never likely to exist. 
How much nobler and worthier the 
view that Christ had reference to spirit- 
wal union among his followers, which 


may exist amid a great diversity of out-: 


ward forms, and does and has ever exist- 
ed among multitudes of real Christians, 


Once more, Dr. Scudder says that the 
failure of all past attempts to secure or- 
ganic union between antagonistic sys- 
tems of polity.affords no reason for re- 
fraining from a renewal of these attempts. 
But can we learn nothing from experi- 
‘ence? Must we be forever occupying 
ourselves. with visionary schemes that 
have been often exploded? Wisdom 
points in another direction more practi- 
cal. 
Dr. Scudder repeats the assertion so 
often repudiated that our missionaries 
owe no loyalty to the Congregational 
churches at home. This I again em- 
phatically deny. It seems to me, as I 
have said before, that any honest and 
conscientious missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board must have a regard to the 
Opinions and preferences of those by 
whom he is supported and whose repre- 
sentative and agent he is. Such is the 
expressed view of Dr. Davis, and this in- 
fluenced him in his course, and I honor 
him for it. If such is not the case, then 
any missionary will be at liberty to 
propagate any notions and speculations 
of his own, and ally himself with Unita- 
rians or any other body of men by whom 
he may happen to be surrounded. 

Again, Dr. Scudder denies that the 


original Japanese plan was essentially | 


Presbyterian. It is true it was not so in 


all its details, of course, but that it em- 


‘bodied many of the objectionable feat- 
ures of that system anybody could see 
at a glance.on: examining.the Constitu- 


tion, and especially if they have read 


the Gulick letters. Even the [ndepend- 
ent, which favored the scheme, admitted 
‘the fact in so many words, and said, “If 
the Japanese want Presbyterianism 
they ought to have it,” which no one de- 
nies. | 

Unfortunately, in this case we who 
opposed the plan as originally put forth 
are placed in a false position in so do- 
ing. As the pastor of a prominent New 
England church wrote me lately, “It is 
one of the evils of this thing that the 
real, lifelong friends of true Christian 
union are made to appear hostile to it 
because they oppose this particular ill- 
judged movement.” 

I do, indeed, look forward to the time 
when all the laborers of different denom- 
inations in Christ’s service shall be al- 
lied together, and shall work in _ har- 
mony and a spirit of comity, but I con- 
fess I do not share the glowing optimis- 
tic anticipations with which Dr. Scud- 
der concludes his paper. ‘It 1s,” says 
he, ‘quite within the sphere of possibili- 
ty that the time may come when Japan- 
ese Episcopalians and Baptists shall ac- 
cept an invitation to join the union, and 
the effort to bring all Japanese believers 
under one banner shall be a complete 
success.” Such an event, to say nothing 
of the Methodists, who are not easily 
persuaded to abandon their principles 
and practice, will be, if it ever happens, 
one of the wonders of these modern 
days, but I fear it will not be in this 
generation or for several yet to come. 
But when Episcopalians, Baptists, Meth- 
odists and Presbyterians shall yield up 
their peculiarities and come upon the 
common ground of Congregationalism, 
as they must if an universal organic un- 
ion shall be consummated, Congrega- 
tionalists, surely, will not then object. 
‘When the sky falls we'shall catch larks! ” 

But, seriously, it is a question whether 
such a general merging of all denomina- 
tions in one grand national body would 
be a blessing to Japan or any other 
country. Human nature is, the same 
everywhere, and the love of rule and a 
domineering spirit are too common, and 
it is not safe to concentrate power in a 
few hands. The lesson of history in re- 
ligious as well as political matters is in- 
structive on this point. | 

For myself, I regard it as providential 
that Protestantism has not, like Popery, 
been developed under one gigantic ena- 
tional or worldwide organization. There 
is more freedom and independence 
of action and in the investigation of 
truth than there would otherwise have 
been. Denominations, as I have shown 
in a paper read before the Monday 
Club, and which may appear in THE 


other, and have exerted a modifying. in- 


fluence over each other's doctrinal views 


as well as practical efforts to save souls. 
They are not an unmitigated evil nor an 
evil at all. 

I will only add that I was sorry that 
Dr. Scudder should resort to the old 
practice of casting odium on an op- 
ponent by intimating, as he did, that 
those who are opposed to the Japanese 
movement are actuated by “a narrow, 
selfish and sectarian temper.” For one, 
I repudiate the charge, and claim that I, 
at least, have nct been moved by any 
such spirit. If I have been jealous for 
some of the great principles of Congre- 
gationalism, it has not been as a sec- 
tary, but chiefly because I was not will- 
ing that our Japanese friends should be 
deprived of the influence of the princi- 
ples of the Fathers of New England now, 
while their political, social and religious 
institutions are in a formative state, prin- 
ciples to which we owe so much here. 
Cannot one thus be loyal to Congrega- 
tionalism and to the Lord Jesus Christ 
at the same time, and can he not for 
worthy reasons contend for great princi- 
ples and yet maintain the spirit of true 
Christian union? Must he be a bigot 
and narrow-minded sectary if he refuses 


forth in the guise of liberality ? 
SELF-CONTRIBUTION. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE, 


When we are called upon to bestow 
some personal charity upon some being 
or cause in need, it is competent for us 
to ask, with honest self-inspection, what 
we have in our capital of life and its ac- 
quisitions and endowments with which 
we can relieve the want and promote the 
comfort and joy of the destitute ? 

If we tax our nature and its treasures 
and make self-contribution, upon what 
goods of ours can we lay an appropriat- 
ing hand? If we have neither silver nor 
gold to give, is there nothing of other 
coins with which we can gladden the 
mendicant ? 

We can offer a friendly grasp, which 
shall be thankfully received as convey- 
ing the warmth @f a loving heart. 

We can use emphatic language, the 
tender courtesy of which cannot be ques- 
tioned or doubted. | 

We can impartethe glowing light and 
sweetness of a smile, securing its own 
reflection the face upom which ‘it 
beams, 

Is there nothing in the way of skill 
and intelligence which we can impart as 
sure to win its own recompense, and tes- 
tify to the practical fruitfulness of our 
enriching ? | 

So, let us study a little the amount of 
our possessions,and see how much we can 
enrich the poor with what shall relieve 
and comfort them, our capital being this 
practical self-contribution. 

What have we in the bank of our fac- 
ulties and acquisitions from which we 
can draw an appropriation, larger or 
smaller, that shall gladden and cheer the 
destitute, and be to them a convincing 
demonstration of our sympathy and affec- 
tion? Let our search be honest and 
sincere, and the life of our mates and 
acquaintances be brightened out of the 
shining of our spiritual and material 
treasures. Come to us in your exigen- 
cy, and share the trust of our divine and 
providential endowrnents. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS IN SESSION. 


This week,commencing Thursday even- 
ing, and continuing until Sunday night, 
the second. annual college conference of 
College Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of California will be held in Berk- 
eley—-the day sessions in the Congrega- 
tional church, and the evening sessions 
in the Assembly Hall of the University. 
A collation and welcome meeting will 
take place Thursday night, and the open- 
ing address at 8 o’clock will be given by 
F..A. Horton, D.D., of Oakland; sub- 
ject, “The Perfect Man.’ Professor 


Friday evening on “Grounds for Belief 
in Immortality ;” and on Saturday even- 
ing Mr E. C. Gilbert, delegate to the 
World’s Conference of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at Stockholm, 
Sweden, last August, will give a brief re- 
port of the conference, and an address 
will also be given by Robert Weidensall, 
agent of the International Committee, 
New York city. The Saturday morning 
session will be devoted to the the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, to be 
presided over by Miss Louise Hunt of 
the University .of the Pacific. <A large 
number of practical papers will be read 
and discussed ; and it is expected every 
College Association in the State will be 
represented. Rev. C. D. Barrows, D.D.., 
of this*city, will give the closing address 
Sunday night; subject, ‘Retrospect, 
Meditation, Forecast.” The sessions of 
the conference will be open free to all. 


_ In California, the land of “ pure, light, 
home-made wine,” there is one liquor sa- 


loon to every ninety-nine inhabitants, 


Paciric hereafter, have stimulated each | there being only two States having more 


saloons, in proportion to the population, 
than this State. 


Joseph Le Conte, LL.D., will speak 


to sanction every scheme that is put 


The Weman’s Beard 
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TO OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


[There are many Christian schools in Tur- 
key, and there is great need of them all. 
The letter we send you here is from a very 
large college, upon whose board of trustees 
are several American ladies. Our school at 
Broussa is doing much the same kiad of 
work, and needs, as well, ‘‘your pennies 
and your prayers.” 

Dear Young Friends: I would like 
to tell you about our work in Harpoot. 
We are teaching the boys and girls of 
Turkey. This is done by educating 
teachers of both sexes in our college in 
this city, and sending them out into all 
the country around to open week-day 
schools and Sabbath-schools in the cities 
and towns. Since Mrs. Wheeler and I 
returned to Harpoot, a little more than 
two months ago, we have sent out four- 
teen such teachers, one of whom, a young 
lady, went three days’ journey across the 
Taurus mountains to open a school for 
girls in the ancient city of Haine. The 
women of the city who had heard the 
Gospel and learned to love it promised 
to board her if she would come and 
teach their daughters. So they sent 
some men with a mule for her to ride 
upon, and, brave Christian girl that she 
is, she mounted the animal and started 
with perfect strangers to go across the 
snow-capped mountains to labor for the 
Master among a people whom she had 
never seen. She writes, telling of the 
love and gladness with which they wel- 
comed her. Some go out to teach for 
one or two years, and others only during 
the four or five months of winter, when 
the children, most of whom labor in the 
fields in summer, can attend school. 
These winter schools are in country 


towns. In the cities and some of the 


larger towns—city towns, as they are 
called—the schools are kept the entire 


year, with brief vacations during the heat 


of summer, and at the time of their great 
national feasts. Last year there were in 
our Harpoot mission field seventy-one 
such schools, in which, together with the 
college, there were 4,201 pupils. Some 
of our older pupils go as teachers and 
preachers to distant cities, such as Erz- 
room, Trebizond, Van, Smyrna and 
Tabriz in Persia. Some go to Koordis- 
tan, the wild region which is east of the 


Tigris river—the river which, in the © 


second chapter of Genesis, is called the 
Hiddekel. 


Our Sabbath-schools, of which there 
are four in this city, with 5,000 pupils, 
are not held in beautiful rooms with nice 
seats like yours, but most of them in 
rooms built of sun-dried brick,such as the 
children of Israel were compelled to 
make in Egypt. And in these rooms 
they sit upon mats on the floor, which is 
generally of earth, | : 


There are, in our mission field, fifty- 
eight places of worship, and in only two 
of them—one in this city and one in the 
city of Diarbekir—do the people sit upon 
seats. All do not use the same 
language. In my Bible class, which I 
have daily in the college, there are two 
pupils whose home language is Russian, 
and others use Armenian, Turkish, Arabic 
or Koordish in their homes, but all learn 
Armenian and English, which are the 
tongues which we use in the lesson, all 
reading from our English Bible. Every 
morning, except Saturday, there are in 
the male department of the college thir- 
teen classes in the Bible, and about as 
many in the female department. So you 
see we have the Bible, in all, six days of 
the week. This is the more necessary 
because many of our pupils come from 


families that do not study the Scriptures. 


You see, then, that Euphrates College 


differs from most other colleges, because, — 


while like them it teaches other things, 
it, from the beginning of its primary to 
the end of the classical course, gives the 
first place to Bible study. 


Will you not, all of you, even the 
youngest, pray for the pupils and teach- 
ers in these schools, as well as for those 
in Euphrates College, that they may all 
learn to love and study God’s Word and 
obey its teachings? Will you not offer 
at least aS many prayers as you send 
pennies, that those whom your gifts aid 
in securing an education may all become 
true followers of Christ, and, having 
labored for him here, meet you at last in 
heaven? And do not forget that we, 
your missionaries, too, need your prayers. 
Yours truly, H. WHEELER. 

Euphrates College, Harpoot, Turkey, 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Marcu 6, 1889. 


IMPRESSIONS OF ‘‘ROEBERT ELS- 
MERE.”’ 


BY REV. HENRY W. JONES. 


[Read before the Upper Bay Association, 
February 12, 1889. Printed at the request 
of the Association.] 

All readers agree that this story is one 
of much interest as a story, but its theo- 
logical interest is so palpable that to 
judge it simply as a novel is impossible. 
So one finds few, if any characters to re- 
mark upon with whose theological views 
he has not chiefly to deal, and their 
bearing upon the grand catastrophe. 

To this rule “Rose” comes nearest of 
prominent characters, to being an excep- 
tion. She is a creation as strong and 
brizht and fresh as she is unique and 
Original. The development of her mu- 
sical genius and of her womanly charac- 
ter weaves a thread of brightness into the 
chapters that need such lighting up. 
Her triumphant musical career, her 
strange intimacy with “Langham,” and 
its abrupt, not to say ghastly, termina- 
tio», her heart’s caution, sturdy defense, 
storming and capitulation before ‘Flax- 
man’s” wooing, are sufficiently fascinat- 
ing to redeem the book from dullness 
for any readers who might not appreci- 
ate its doctrinal discussions. Neverthe- 
less, she is in the book for a purpose— 
to teach that orthodoxy does not look 
kindly upon the development of musical 
talent in a secular direction—at least, 
with the violin, and by a woman. 

I fail to see why characters so repul- 
sive as “Langham” and ‘Wendover” 
were drawn. So far from contributing 
to the writer’s purpose, their doctrinal 
views must partake of their own hide- 
Ousness in the reader’s eyes, and make 
him recoil from sentiments which, if they 
did not make the subjects of them worse, 
certainly seem to have had no tendency 
to make them better. How gloomy the 
setting of both these lives, at least below 
the horizon of the story! One is con- 
strained to ask, Are not these lost souls 
according to any theology, and can the 
new religion do nothing for them ? 

“Catherine” is a character that must 
needs excite admiration. To me she is 
more than the author would have her. It 
is true her sadness at her husband’s 
lapse from the faith darkens the book; 
for to me it is a sad book, a story of 
struggle and defeat, not victory, defeat 
tor ‘‘Elsmere” whether he lost the truth 
or found it, as I shall explain. She rep- 
resents the gloom of the story. My 
sympathy goes farther than pity for her. 
How can I help sympathizing with her ? 
She may not have dealt most wisely with 
‘‘Robert’s” skepticism, and the emphasis 
of her sorrow may seem to have been 
laid in the wrong place. But she sees 
the desertion of their best friend and the 
betrayal of their master in the course 
which he is pursuing, and what can she 
do but resist in her way and to the best 
of her ability to the last? Love for him 
cannot alienate her from the Unseen Be- 
ing to whom her soul’s love had been 
given and was everlastingly due. Con- 
sidering the role assigned her in the 
story, and apart from the question where 
the abstract truth lay, she seems to me 
the one who bears herself most loyally to 
truth and duty throughout the book. She 
is the true hero, if we cannot say victor. 

Whatever the author may herself be, 
or the system which she advocates, the 
book to me seems narrow. To say that 
I have seldom, if ever, met such Chris- 
tians as she delineates might only argue 
my range of acquaintance narrow. But, 
where is there one character, or glimpse 
of one, that resembles the great mass of 
evangelical ministers and Christians in 
America,.as we have known them? Are 
there none in England?P If so, has the 
author never fallen in with them; 
or has she refrained purposely from giv- 
ing a single creditable specimen? Her 
Christians are High-Church Episcopal- 
ians or dissenting ranters; and, in gener- 
al, her Christianity, that is so dying out, 
is prelacy. Nor is there any allusion to 
the doings of live and useful orthodox 
churches and individuals, as if she ever 
heard of them. The “Christian brother- 
hood” that Spurgeon had _ instituted, 
Moody’s earnest and successful labors, 
the great missionary enterprises of Lon- 
don and the foreign fields—-how could 
all these escape the notice of one whose 
ideal of usefulness seems to be along 
these lines ? 7 

The doctrinal range is no wider. 
The general scope of the _ reason- 
ing is of the breadth that rules out —with 
that a priort physical improbability of 


miracles which everybody admits, and 


without which they would not be mira- 
cles—any conceivable amount of evi- 
dence that they have taken place; and 
that can find only an item of evidence 
against them in the universal demand of 
the human mind for miracles, as creden- 
tials of a new religion, and the claim of 
all religions to work them. Why could 
we not somewhere have been lifted 
above microscopic examinations of the 
testimony underlying the Scriptures, and 
the opinion of “the ablest German ex- 
ponent ” concerning the date of the Book 
of Daniel; and shown how, while Chris- 
tianity has been leading the nations to 
freedom and civilization, time has tested 
the teachings about evidences, here 
claimed as new, notwithstanding the fact 
that essentially the same had been under 
discussion before the days of Mrs, Ward’s 
grandfather? Whatever the explanation 
of it, the Christian scholar has reason to 
complain that the subject is belittled b 
the treatment it here receives. : 
Throughout the book who, of the prin- 
cipal characters, seems to grow better ? 
‘‘Rose” ripens and mellows as a woman, 
but what high and holy purpose seems 
born in her? “Catherine” appears to be 
no more useful than before she met “E!s- 


mere,” and her later religious attitude and 
testimony are somewhat ambiguous. 
“Langham” has become a wreck. **Wen- 
dover’s” cold, if not brutal, selfishness, 
that seemed for a time tolighten up, closes 
again about him, and his cun sets luridly. 
“Elsmere’s” last work is so different that 
it is not easily compared with that which 
he abandoned. It is an exchange of a 


country pastorate for a city mission. In] 


numbers reached, the gain is large. 
Multitudes are lifted out of the lower, 


coarser life they had been living. Time 


alone can answer whether a permanent 
change of character can be wrought in 
such persons, by a teaching which leaves 
out the more solemn sanctions of both 
experience and revelation. Granting a 
gain on the whole to his usefulness, it is 
by no means evident what of the credit 
belongs to the change in his theological 
views. 
would have been hindered—nay, why it 
would not have been helped—by the exal- 
tation of the Jesus of whom he told to 
the place which has been accorded to 
him by the practically unanimous belief 
of eighteen centuries. Theoretically, 
the more exalted the personage, the 
more noble and impressive his self-sacri- 
fice. Practically, the success of city 
missions where Christ has been held up 
as a divine sacrifice, has not seemed 
smaller, to say the least. Whether caus- 


ed by this lowerirg of the rank of Christ, 


or Only an accompaniment of it, the reli- 
gious tone of “Elsmere’s” later work seems 
lower. And what of himself? Is it a 
favorable indication that he seems to pre- 
fer his Virgil, and his Greek Testament 
on “some old critical prcblem,” to those 
devotional readings in which, in fairness 


| 


It is hard to see how his work 


to him, we suppose he formerly delight- 


ed? Or that his anticipations of the fu- 
ture state should read more like Cicero 
and Plutarch than like Paul? 

I should be expected to disapprove of 
the change which came over “Elsmere’s” 
belief. But my chief dissent here is on 
other than theological grounds, and such 
as weakens my respect for a character, in 
general, so attractive. As I followed 
his method of dealing with the difficul- 
ties which ‘‘Wendover” raised, I could 
only put him among blunderers with the 
Vicar of Wakefield. What was he doing 
at Oxford, after deciding to take orders, 
that he did not so ground himself in the 
principles of Christianity as to be ready 
to meet these objections, as he almost 
surely would in his after ministry, and 
answer them satisfactorily in whatever 
new and ingenious form they might 
present themselves? Indeed, is not this 
question answered by the theological 
stamp of the teachers under whom he 
formed his doctrinal opinions? Never- 
theless, he seems to have got somehow 
into the ministry with a tolerably nor- 
mal Christianity to preach. To read 
‘‘Wendover’s” book was certainly proper, 
if he thought it would be sufficiently 
helpful in his work, directly or indirectly. 
But if he found in it a necessity for en- 
tering upon the subject of Christian evi- 
dences, was that the place to begin, and 
that the order to follow? Mrs. Stowe 
complained of the economy that ate 
first the ‘‘specked” apples in the bin to 
save them. As a result, the family ate 
specked apples all winter, and never 
reached the sound ones, ‘Elsmere” did 
not see that if he must consider and 
answer in detail the objections against 
Christianity, he: would never reach a 
broad view and affirmative arguments. 
And so it was. He now here appears 
surveying the whcle horizon, and mov- 
ing in the direction of the strongest 
probability. | 

I have implied that for the task he 
was undertaking he was poorly equipped. 
But who is not? The minds capable of 
dealing separately and impartially with 
the sort of evidence presented to him 
are exceedingly few. Indeed, the same 
is true in respect of all the merely intel- 
lectual evidence for and against Christi- 
anity. Abstract reasoning in matters in- 
volving so much besides the intellectual 
is greatly overrated ‘in importance. But 
it is practically impossible. ‘Ever since 
there has been speculation in the vari- 
eties of religious opinion,” says Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, as an evolutionist, I suppose, 
‘this fact must have been evident, that 
a man’s beliefs are very much the results 
of antecedents and surroundings with 
which they have no logical connection.” 
Says Canon Smith: “What just claim 
can the understanding make to be man’s 
sole guide to truth?” ‘Changes of 
faith, one way or another, which seem to 
be decided by learned argument, are 
really ruled by men’s personal inward 
impulse.” ‘Feeling and conscience are 
more than mere helps to logic in finding 
truth. They are themselves organs for 
the discovery of truth.” 

But where were “Elsmere’s” wits, that 
he should take as his guide out of his 
difficulties the shrewdest mind that he 
could find among all the enemies of the 
system which he wished to hold? 
how could he let himself come under the 
power of a man against whom he had 
such a spiritual antipathy? He is rep- 
resented as struggling, as distressed be- 
yond measure, at the thought of giving 
up his old beliefs, ‘‘all that was sacred to 
himself and ‘ Catherine.’” But when his 
own memory and reasoning powers, and 
his library—if it had any modern theologi- 
cal books—give way before the attacks of 
‘his friend, the enemy,” what is: the 
next recourse of his strategy? He will 
surely call in the aid of some one of his 
own faith, more deeply read and skillful 
than himself. Who shall it be? He 
seems to know no such person. If Ox- 
ford, the highest seat of English learning, 
has such an one, he seems not to be 
aware of it. But there is “Grey,” his old 
tutor in disbelief. He will know all 
about it. Hewill go tohim! I have 


And 


'ers in the doctrines he was about to re- 


‘goods better, when real wages and in- 


likened ‘‘Elsmere” to the “Vicar of Wake- 
field.” Rather, since this career of mis- 
takes involved far more serious interests, 
should it not move to such sorrow and 
indignation as Christian people felt when 
the famous trial which failed to show our 
great pulpit orator guilty of the crime 
charged, nevertheless convicted him of 
colossal folly ? 

The story is told all this while in a 
tone of triumph, at least, of inevitable- 
ness, which implies, if it is not said, that 
any person’ endowed with reason must 
necessarily lose his belief in Christianity 
whenever he shall seriously inquire into 
the qualifications of the witnesses to its 
alleged facts. One hardly. needs the 
novelist’s assurance of the inevitableness 
of such a result, where doubts are déalt 
with as these were. After all, are in- 
stances of similar fatuity sufficiently in- 
frequent to justify a complaint against 
our author for ascribing it to her hero? 

But ‘“Elsmere’s” course wounds my 
sense of right no less than it offends my 
judgment. If our civil war could not have 
been averted by one man, at least it 
could, in all probability, have been so 
circumscribed as to save more thana 
thousand millions of dollars, and more 
than half a million of lives. With the 
rest of my countrymen I saw, with grief 
and indignation, our President—-the man 
chosen to defend us and execute the 
laws—by an imbecile policy, suffering 
great military stores and numerous ships 
of war and fortifications to pass into the 
possession of our enemies, thus furnish- 
ing them with a large part of the material 
needed at first for carrying on the war. 
To be sure, the Government might, in 
the end, be defeated, but the interests 
intrusted to him were too valuable to be 
tamely, no matter how reluctantly, sur- 
rendered, without availing himself of 
every resource within reach. ‘‘Elsmere’s” 
course may well excite similar feelings. 
Be his beliefs true or false, that had 
been intrusted to him which he could 
not surrender without grievous wrong. 
Grant that he might be defeated in the 
end, it could only be, without great 
moral recreancy, after he had made the 
best possible defence. To the faith that 
was behind him, not the one before, un- 
tested so far as he knew, he owed the 
evangelization of his native island, its 
civilization, its culture—may we not say 
the very spirit of inquiry that was array- 
ed against it? To a long line of believ- 


pudiate he owed the preservation of the 
very records out of which it was now 
proposed to cut the heart of historic 
verity, and the money, toil and self- 
denial which had built the religious and 
educational institutions that had fitted 
him, not more for his present, than for 
any future usefulness. He believed in 
Christianity as the future hope of. the 
world——the only salvation for the race. 
With all these considerations urging him 
to be as wise in strategy as brave in 
fight, he surrenders all at. the first gun. 
No struggle appears in the story, except 
with himself to become reconciled to his 
fate, which he sorely bewails. It is a 
spectacle like that of poor James Buch- 
anan wringing his hands in distress over 
the wreck of the Union, which, with an 
army and navy at his command, he had 
scarcely lifted a finger to save. 
Christianity can ask no one to believe 
what is contrary to reason, or to say he 
believes what he does not, nor could any 
amount of blessing which the Church 
has conferred justify such a claim on her 
part; but she has, certainly, done enough 
for every one who has been brought up 
under its influence to lay him under the 
most solemn obligation not to assume 
that beliefs which she deems vital are 
unimportant or unreasonable, but to ac- 
quaint himself with them thoroughly, 
and hear and carefully weigh all that she 
has to say in their defence before reject- 
ing them. To do less is to treat un- 
gratefully those from whom he has re- 
ceived the greatest blessings which one 
being can confer upon another, and deal 
recklessly with his own most solemn in- 
terests. 


LABOR LEGISLATION. 


In the long run it is for the interest 
not only of the laboring, but of the em- 
ploying, class to keep children out of the 
factories, and to so far shorten the day’s 
toil for all as will most heighten the in- 
dustrial efficiency of the wage-earning. 
class. Profits through a series of years 
are greater, and sales of manufactured 


dustrial efficiency are great than when low 
wages, long hours of employment or 
child labor result, as they usually will af- 
ter a time, in lowered efficiency. Tem- 
porary interests of individual employers 
are often very different. If one of a 
group of ten employers can displace adult 
labor in simple operations by cheaper 
child labor, the other nine must at once 
do likewise or see their rival undersell 
and ruin them. Many people, too, in 
their ignorance, selfishness or poverty, will 
strive to secure employment for their 
young children in order to enjoy their 
earnings. What isto be done? What 
has been done? 

Because of the economic reasons 
above referred to, it is idle to appeal to 
the humanitarian instincts of the average 
employer or the very poor parent. 
Neither is organized labor sufficiently 
strong or inclusive of a large enough 
part of our wage-earning population to 
check the great evil. Legislation is the 
only effective remedy.—Statesman. 


It is a blessed thing we have not the 
appointment of our daily lessons; that 
they are set for us by the hand of Him who 
knows now what we shall know hereafter, , 
what will be for our good and his glory, ' 
for they are both one. 


A MISSIONARY PIONEER. 


There died, in Bloomington, Hil., Des 


cember 6, 1888, Miss Melinda Rankinj 


in the seventy-eighth year .ofvher age. 
Miss Rankin was a remarkable*woman, 
remarkable as respects her character, her 


history, and the work she did for the 
Lord. Born in New Hampshire, she re- 
ceived a good education, and was early 
converted to Christ. Her conversion 
was thorough, and was followed by the 
unreserved consecration of herself for 
life to the work of a missionary teacher. 
As. a young woman, she. left her New 
England home and set her face toward 
the far southwest, then as now greatly in 
need of zealous missionaries. She had 
behind her no great board or society. 
With that remarkable faith and courage 
which distinguished her through life, she 
went alone with Christ, and without any 
earthly reliance. Being called of God, 
she went out not knowing whither she 
went. She first stopped in. Kentucky, 
where she established several schools, 
and did much hard work for the Master. 
She then proceeded to Mississippi, where 
she spent several years of toilsome 
and self-denying work as a missionary 
teacher and colporteur, the while caring 
for herself entirely. Meanwhile the great 
Mexican population, still further to the 
southwest, so neglected and degraded, 
began to press upon her conscience and 
her heart. She longed to go among that 
people with the message of life. 

Our war with Mexico had scarcely 
closed when she set our for Texas, 
and, if possible, for Mexico. The un- 
dertaking was hazardous in the extreme. 
If it had not been of sublime faith, it 
would have been foolhardy. Texas at 
that time was almost without government 
or law. It swarmed with outlaws, des- 
peradoes and renegades from all parts of 
the United States and Mexico. And 
yet there was a lone woman, determined, 
in her Master’s strength, to carry the 
gospel into that Botany Bay of the conti- 
nent. Despite all efforts to dissuade 
and discourage her, she took the steamer 
at Vickburg, not having any particular 
destination fixed in her mind, but reso- 
lute to go as far towards, or into, Mexico 
as possible. Proceeding up the Red 
river as far as she could go by steamer, 
she left the boat and traveled 300 miles 
into the interior, stopping first at Hunts- 
ville, and laboring there for a time, but 
finolly penetrating as far as Brownsville, 
on the border, where she took her stand 
until she could enter Mexico. 

At that time Brownsville was a center 
of violence and lawlessness. She was in 
constant peril. She had no security, no 
protection whatever from any earthly 
power. Yet with indomitable courage 
she held her post, and, with almost in- 
credible labor, established a large school 
for girls. Very soon, too, in spite of the 
utmost vigilance of the police and the 
priests, she began to send great numbers 
of Bibles and religious books into Mexi- 
co. She was constantly annoyed, and 
often persecuted and threatened, but she 
stood unflinchingly to her work. She 
was not frightened away by epidemics of 
cholera and yellow fever, though she nar- 


rowly missed death from those wasting |. 


scourges. During these years she made 
several long journeys to the north, and 
by personal solicitation collected funds 
for the erection of a large school build- 
ing, for the support of assistant teachers, 
for the distribution of Bibles, and for 
the expansion of her mission work. She 
trudged on foot among the rich planters 
of Mississippi to get money for the like 
purposes. As yet no Protestant mission- 
ary was permitted to enter Mexico. 
When our civil war came on, her work 
was broken up, her property taken from 
her, and she was banished from that part 
of the country, with many accompani- 
ments of injustice and cruelty. She went 
to New Orleans and worked mith great 
diligence in the soldiers’ hospitals. At 
the close of the war, she returned to her 
work, recovered and repaired her proper- 
ty, and reopened her school. 

The time now came, however, for the 
realization of her life-long desire to en- 
ter Mexico. Leaving her work at Browns- 
ville in suitable hands, she crossed to 
Mexico, the first Protestant missionary 


to that country, and established herself 


at Monterey. There, in the face of dif- 
ficulties and obstacles which would have 
appalled a less heroic spirit, she planted 
Protestant Christianity in Mexico. The 
Forty-second Annual Report of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church says: ‘'The Church will not for- 
get that in Monterey the very first stand- 


{ard of Protestantism was reared, and 


that by a courageous and self-denying 
woman. Miss Melinda Rankin was the 
true pioneer of missionary labor in Mex- 
ico, and it was chiefly through her exam- 
ple and appeals in this country that an 
interest was awakened.”’ Here she con- 
tinued till advancing age and _ failing 
health compelled her, to relinquish her 
beloved work. When she gave up her 
mission, it included, besides the semin- 
ary, six organized churches, a school at- 
tached to each church, a training-school 
for boys, hundreds of converted Mexi- 
cans, tens of thousands of Bibles and 
religious books: scattered all over the 
land, and influences for good: which can 
be named and numbered only by the 
angels of God. Eternity alone will dis- 
close the results of her work as a pio- 
neer missionary of the cross among the 
Mexican people. She published a little 
volume entitled, ‘I wenty Years Among 
the Mexicans,” which has the interest 
of the most thrilling romance, 

. She spent her last years in Blooming- 


ton, Ill. As long as she was. able to doso, | 


she traveled extensively over'the country, 
addressing woman’s societies and other 


| missionary gatherings, and always with | 


_| marked effect. Her singularly striking 
appearance, her 


eat practical sagacity, 


-her uncommom ‘force and energy of 
| character, her consecrated piety and re- 
markable history, will make her long to be 


‘remembered ‘by.all’ who have known her. 
After long and severe suffering, endured 


with great patience and fortitude, she 


entered into rest, and her works do, and 
long will, follow her. 
" —d. W. D. in the Interior. 


It will be remembered that Miss Ran- 
kin, a Congregationalist, conveyed the 
property and work to the American 
Board when she left Monterey. The 


| property was mainly the collected gifts of 


Congregationalists, valued at about one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The American Board sent missionaries 
to take charge of the mission. After a 
time the American Board conveyed the 
whole to the Presbyterian Board. Not 
far from the time of the transfer the 
writer of this diligently inquired of one 
of the Secretaries of the American Board 
for the reason for this conveyance, and 
was told, “We found it difficult to get 
suitable persons for the mission; the 
Presbyterians came into the State; the 
field was limited; and we thought it best 
to hand it over to the Presbyterian 
Board.” About this time the American 
Board sent missionaries to Guadalajara. 

A resolute, competent lady, who was 
sent to Monterey by the American Board, 
writes: 

| ‘‘New York, Jan. 22d. 

“JT have received your letter inquiring 
in regard to the transfer of the Monterey 
Mission from the American to the Pres- 
byterian Board. I had always supposed 
that the transfer was made because of 
the absolute necessity. They, the offi- 
cers of the Board, wrote us that it was 
impossible for them to obtain men or 
women of good education and sound 
judgment to re-enforce the mission. I 
was quite unwilling to have any transfer 
made, and offered to remain there alone 
for months, and permit Mr. Kilbourn to 


visit his home and marry, but Dr. Clark 


would not consent to that. 

“The transfer was finally made when I 
was ill, and when Dr. Clark was away 
from Boston; and the decision seemed 
then to rest with Mr. Kilbourn, my co- 
laborer, and Dr. Worcester of Boston, 
the father-in-law of Dr. Clark. 

‘‘My sympathies are with those Congre- 
gational missionaries in Japan. I can- 
not see any reason why, as a denomina- 


tion, we should have all of the expense |. 


and care of planting missions in foreign 
lands, and then be so ready to give them 
over to other denominations, for, on the 
whole, I do not think that there is any 
denomination better than our own. I 
am glad to see, by the last Congrega- 
tionalist, the matter in Japan has been 
deferred. So our missionaries there may 
have some hope. Very truly yours, 
M. STRONG.” 


Thefe seems to be a permanent ne- 
cessity for the American Board to con- 
vey what is desirable and valuable to the 
Presbyterian Church. 


A DILUTION OF LEGAL SCIENCE. 


Within the memory of men still living, 
it is not a difficult task for a lawyer in 
active practice to familiarize himself with 
all the leading American decisions. How 
is it now? Unless his memory is ab- 
normally developed, he cannot retain 
the names of the reports even, much less 
their contents. In this multitude of au- 
thorities, both luminous and fuliginous, 
no proposition, however absurd, is re- 
quired to stand without apparent sup- 
port, The lawyer of the present, instead 
of basing his judgment upon broad gen- 
eral principles of right, is too apt to 
spend his time and waste his faculties in 
delving and searching among the yellow- 
covered literature of a public law library 
(no one but a millionaire can afford one 
of his own) for some case similar to the 
one in hand. He shrinks into a mere 
‘‘decision-index or an echo.” He be- 
comes a patient toiler searching for the 
threads of precedent to twist a rope with 
which to strangle principle. A writer 
who took the pains to gather the statis- 
tics, asserts that from December, 1886, 
to August, 1887—a period of eight 
months—the Supreme Court and the 
courts of last resort of the various States 
rendered 8,325 decisions, in most of 
which opinions were written. This fora 
part of a year and a part, only, of the 
courts. Is it surprising that this deluge 
of reports has diluted legal science and 
almost swept away the great landmarks 
of the law?—February Forwm. 


' Up and be doing,” is the word that 
comes from God to each of us. Leave 
some good work behind you that shall 
not be wholly lost when you have passed 
away. Do something worth living for, 
worth dying for; do something to show 
that you have a mind and a heart anda 
soul within you. * * * Is there no 
want, no suffering, no sorrow, that you 
can relieve? Is there no act of tardy 
justice, no deed of cheerful kindness, 
no long-forgotten duty that you can per- 
form? Is there no reconciliation of some 
ancient quarrel, nO payment of some 
long outstanding debt, no courtesy, or 
love, or honor, to be rendered to those 
to whom it has long been due? * * * 
If there be any such, I beseech you, in 
God’s name, in Christ’s name, go and 
do it.—Dean Stanley. 


The man who has in him the elements 
of a worker for Christ will find a field or 
make one. Paul, when a prisoner, made 
converts in Czesar’s household. 


There is a better thing to ask than ex- 
emption or escape from sorrows, even 
grace to bear them rightly. 


| 


Hopkins Academy 


Eighteenth Year Will Begin July 31, 
1888s. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 


been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refarnished throughout. The 


home influences of the school are of the best, — 


and its location aud surroundings are unsur- 
passed. An entirely new corps of instructors. 
For further particulars, address 
Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


-— — 


A Select School 


Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and t¢ach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Oal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Oal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


.* Professors, 


Field Seminary! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


HIS School gives thorough instruction 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
en eenth year will begin Aug.1, 1888. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs. D B. Condron, Principal. 


COLLEGE SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
| Jan. 9, 1889. 


Spas COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 
Rev. C, CG. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. T Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA O0O., CAL. 


THE 


SCHOOL 


OCATION DELIGHTFUL AND HEALTH- 
ful. Instructors experienced and compe- 
tent. Influences, both moral and social, of 
the most desirable nature. Ourrisculum of 
studies, every branch needed in thorcugh prep- 
aration for business or for entrance to the best 
For particulars 


colleges of the United States. 
address the Principal, 


REV. SEWARD M. DODGE, 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 


0. HERRMANN. 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & 87s. San FRANcISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 


TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 


PRIO 


O09” Branch Store, “The Colonnade,” at 


1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


OS” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 


-fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
‘Telephone No. 1867. 
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Houses washed away! 


Wepnespay, Marcx 6, 1889.] 


THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


|| 


Heme Circle. 


IN DARKNESS. 


I will be still; 
The terror drawing nigh 
Shall startle from my lips no coward cry; 
Nay, though the night my deadliest dyead 


fulfill, 
I will be still. 


For, oh! I know, 

Though suffering hours delay, 

Yet to eternity they pass away, 

Carrying something onward as they flow, 
Outlasting woe! 


Yes, sometbing won; 
The harvest of our tears— | 
Something unfading, plucked from fading 
years; 
Something to blossom on beyond the sun, 
From sorrow won. 


The agony, 
So hopeless now of balm, 
Shall sleep at last, in light as pure and calm 
As that wherewith the stars look down on 
thee, 
Gethsemane. 
— Harper’s Magazine. 


THE CATASTROPHE OF BUTCHER’S 
RUN. 


CHAPTER III, 


(Concluded.) 


James Kennedy, with his bundles in 
his hands, made his way to the Fort 
Wayne depot, on Monday morning in a 
right happy mood. His engine stood on 
a side track, with steam up and waiting 
for the arrival of the express from Chi- 
cago. From Fort Wayne James Kenne- 
dy and his engine were to take the ex- 
press to Pittsburg. 

Fireman Bob Mahoney was whistling 
at his work when Jim came up. 

** Hello, Bob.” | 

‘Hello, Jim, you’ve your arms full. 
Something for the little fellers ? ” 

‘‘VYes,”’ said James, depositing his 
packages on the seat of the cab, and pro: ! 
ceeding to untie the most corpulent one; 
* wont that please the boy ?” 

‘‘ He’lt make things lively around the 
house, Jim, with that concern,” and 
Bob’s eyes grew suddenly moist. He 
was thinking of a tiny mound on a sunny 
slope of the cemetery, in Allegheny City. 
Yes, it will be hard on Nancy, I reck- 
on, but she never minds anything so the 
babies are happy,” said James. 

Just then a newsboy came near, shout- 
Ing : 

Mornin’ paper! ’Ere’s yer mornin’ 
paper! Great flood in Pittsburg! Houses 
washed away! Men, women and 
children drowned! ’Ere’s yer mornin’ 
paper! All about the flood !” 

The men heard, indistinctly, the news- 
boy’s cry, but paid little attention. Bob, 
indeed, said to Jim: 

.™ Reckon the old river’s on another 
rampage,” but that was all. He knew the 
propensity of the average newsboy to 
make the most of every trifling incident 
in order to help trade. 

Directly after, with a rush and a roar, 
the fast Through Day Express came in 
from Chicago, and James Kennedy had 
to attach his engine and make ready to 
take charge of the long train and its 
precious freight of human lives. 

Just as they were pulling out from the 
depot, a newsboy again shouted near 
them : 

Great 


flood at Allegheny City ! 
Men, women 
and”—— 

They were too far on their way to 
hear any more. | 

‘‘T wish we’d got a paper,” said Jim 
to the fireman, when he had time to 
speak, 

‘‘ Maybe the train boy has one; I'll 
find out at the next station.” 

At the next station, however, the con- 
ductor came forward to the engine. 

‘ Jim,” he said, “that’s bad news from 
Allegheny.” 

“What is it?” queried Jim. Never 
a premonition of disaster crossed his 
mind, 

“Water-spout or something broke 
loose, ‘and everything about Butcher’s 
Run washed away and everybody drown- 
ed. Don’t you live out that way ?” 

“Oh my God,” said Jim, turning 
deadly white. In a moment— 

“ Are the particulars in the paper?” 

“Not yet, we'll catch the Cleveland 
papers at Crestline, and they’ll give all 
the news. Maybe it isn’t so bad, after 
all,” and he walked away. 

‘* All aboard,” he shouted and again 
the train was flying through space. 

A sickening terror had taken posses- 
sion of James Kennedy’s heart, brave 
man as he was. With a groan he glanced 
at the packages on the seat that were to 
give so much delight. Just then mem- 
ory—too faithful memory, that may 
the poisoned fang of the worm that never 
dies !—brought back to his mind that 
last cruel speech!” ‘I might as well 
be without a home!” Had God taken 
him at his word ? } 

He had not meant any such thing 
when he said it—he was only angry—but 
even now the throb of the engine had 
caught the words and its pulsations con- 
stantly repeated, ‘Without a home! 
without a home! without a home!” The 
great, pondrous wheels of the engine, as 
they consumed the space by eager leaps 
along the iron track, echoed back to the 
distracted man — ‘without a home! 
without a home! without a home!” 

‘‘Jim,” said Bob, ‘don’t be so down- 
hearted, man! Your house was up high 
and dry, and its not at all likely the 
water could touch it. Suppose, Jim, 
when you get to Lima you telegraph to 
Allegheny and ask after your street and 
number, and tell them to answer back 
to Crestline. We have to stop there for 
dinner, you know.” 

_  That’s a good idea Bob, but I feel 
it in my heart that they are all gone, 


and the worst of it is I was mad when I 
came away and didn’t say ‘good-bye’ to 
one of ’em—and Jim turned to look 
down the track so that Bob might not 
see the tear in his eyes. 

At Lima Jim rushed to the telegraph 
office and dispatched—as Bob had sug- 
gested, adding a question about his fam- 
ily—and then he jumped on the engine 
again. The air was full of “flood,” 
“‘water-spout,” “‘Butcher’s Run,” “dread- 
ful loss of life,” for every one was discus- 
sing the terrible calamity. But now Jim 
tried to stop his ears. He did not want to 
hear anything more until he received his 
reply at Crestline. Two long, mortal 
hours it would be—could ‘he wait so 
long? But then he would know all, and 
then he would try to hope for the best. 


Again the train started and the engin- 
eer tried to deafen his ears against the 
horrible mocking refrain of the engine 
and the wheels. But it was in vain. 
They flung it remorselessly at him— 
“without a home? without ahome! with- 
out a home!” Every time he blew the 
shrill whistle at crossing or stopping-place 
it shrieked, with fiendish emphasis, the 
words he had spoken in anger, and the 
engine’s bell, whenever it was rung, toll- 
ed a doleful knell for the lost home and 
the loving hearts it had held. 

James Kennedy was a man of iron 
will, and could exercise powerful self- 
control when he chose. This emergen- 
cy called for all the self-control he could 
command. Bravely he tried to do his 
duty. His hand on the lever was just as 
firm, and his eye scanned the track just 
as keenly as if he did not feel an awful 
certainty in his own heart that his wife 
and children were lying stark and cold 


of Butcher’s Run. But what was the 
trouble with the road? It surely was 
never so long before! And they were 
running so slowly they must be loosing 
time, 

He consulted his watch — no they 
were running to Forest exactly on time. 
Or was his watch wrong? 

‘© Bob, let me look at your watch.” 

The fireman hardly recognized the 
voice, it was so hollow and strange. 

‘‘ Just like mine,” said the engineer, 
with a groan as the train stopped at the 
station. 

Here there was a repetition of the 
scenes at Lima. Nothing but the catas- 
trophe at Butcher’s Run was talked of. 
James Kennedy would not listen. He 
chose to know nothing till he knew all, 
and he busied himself, with a hard, set 
face, in oiling his engine and rubbing 
up some of its glittering brass work. 
Bob, with a delicacy of feeling one would 
hardly have given him credit for, contin- 
ued to throw his yellow oil cloth coat 
over the packages on the seat, so that 
they might not torture Jim’s soul when: 
ever he glanced at them with recollec- 
tion of the delight he had anticipated 
they would give to his dear little ones. 

On again—but oh! so slowly. The 
engine seemed hardly to crawl along, 
and the engineer could scarcely hold 
himself back from putting on all the 
speed in his power. If only the engine 
and the wheels, the bell and the whistle, 
would not mock him and jeer at his 
distress, in such a fashion! Would 
they never, never reach Upper Sandusky ? 


Yes—exactly on time, But time was 
beginning to mean eternity now to Jim’s 
tortured mind. And one more stop—at 
Bucyrus—had to be made. It took 
many hours, it seemed to Jim, to reach 
there, yet the habit of seven years of suc- 
cessful engine driving was so strong in 
the man that he slowed up his engine 
punctually, to the very minute at Bucy- 
rus, and started from there exactly on 
time, for Crestline and the direful intelli- 
gence that he felt an inward certainty 
would meet him thete. 

Jim was not exactly a religious man, 
but if ever an anguished soul lifted upa 
petition for help to the only One who could 
stand by and sustain him in his hour of 
agony, then did that man’ssoul. Every 
breath he drew during that last half-hour 
before he reached Crestline was an agon- 
ized “Lord help me!” 

When the train finally came to a stand- 
still at the station, Jim sat down on the 
seat in the cab, his face drawn and 
white, and turned an appealing look to 
Bob, which the fireman understood. 

“I'll go for you, Jim,” and, wringing 
his friend’s cold hand in hearty sympa- 
thy, he went to the telegraph office, from 
which he directly reappeared with the yel- 
low envelope that we all know so well. 


Jim took it with shaking hand and 
tried to open it, but his trembling fingers 
were not able to perform the task, and 
he handed it to Bob, who tore it open 
and read, with awe-struck and pitying 
face : | 

“Every house in that block gone. No 
trace of Kennedy family.” 

Short—each word to the purpose— 
and each a knife that cut Jim’s heart 
through and through. 

The passengers were beginning to 
come back to the train, chatting gaily, 


the life of the man on whose steady 
nerve, strong arm and keen eye their 
own lives, for the next six hours must 


depend. 
Blessed necessity of work to be done ! 


Six long hours lay between James Ken- 
nedy and the ruins of his once happy 
home. The suspense was over. He 
knew all—and that “all” was as bad as 


ing to be done—nothing to hope for— 
unless, indeed, it might be to lay the 
poor shattered wrecks of humanity be- 
neath the green sod of the hill-side cem- 
etery. Now James Kennedy must face 


his blighted life—and the first. thing to 


among the ruins that marked the course | 


and quite unconscious of the tragedy in 


Thrice blessed instinct, or habit of duty ! 


he could have feared. There was noth-. 


be done was to take the Through Day 
Express safely to Pittsburg. 

**All aboard !” shouted the conductor, 
and the engineer, older by ten years in 
the face than when he left the Fort 
Wayne toy shop, that morning, turned to 
his engine. 

Six long hours! Six ages! Six eter- 
nities! But his mute appeals for divine 
help were answered, and the brave man 
stood at his post all the hours through, 


and 1o o'clock the train stopped in Alle- 
ghany City, before it reached Butcher’s 
/Ruin. It could go no further. James 
Kennedy was free—to go, where? 

Bob hastily gathered up the packages 
and started with Jim, drawing his friend’s 
arm through his. 

‘Where shall we go? ” 

“Tet us go to the Run”; and they 
walked on towards the scene of the dis- 
aster, 

Even Jim’s anguished fancy had not 
conceived anything half so terrible. Late 
as it was, crowds of horrified men, wom- 
en and children were strolling around, 
gazing by the dim light of lanterns and 
torches on the awful wrecks. Great 
piles of planks, stones, timbers, mingled 
with tons of mud and sand, were heaped 
in terrific confusion on the ground where, 
so recently, happy homes had stood. 
There was not a vestige of anything left 
to tell Jim the spot where his own home 
had been. Everything was _ horribly 
changed. He could not speak. His 
long hours of suspense, of bitter certain- 
ty, and of stern self-control seemed to 
have dazed him. Hecould only gaze at 
the utter destruction the flood had 
wrought. 

Bob’s mind was active. 

“Where are the babies they have 
found ?” he asked a passing policeman. 

‘Those that have not been identified 
and claimed are over here”—and he led 
the way, swinging his lantern near the 
ground that they might not stumble over 
the numerous obstructions in their path- 
way. 

Poor, bruised, battered relics—how 
unexpectedly their fate had stolen upon 
them! Many of them were so marred 
it would have been hard for their nearest 
friends to have recognized them ; but, in 
many cases, their friends had gone 
down in the same destroying wave. 

He found his children’s bodies there 
—that sorely punished engineer—for the 
bitterest part of all was the feeling that 
their sad fate was in consequecce of his 
rashly spoken words. But we cannot 
describe the scene. Strong men, who 
had all day been witnessing similar 
heart-rending occurrences, wept sympa- 
thizing tears. One consolation he had. 
Their beautiful innocent faces were not 
disfigured, and they looked as if they 
had passed from their sleep by their 
mother’s side to the sleep that knows no 
waking. ‘Tender hands had washed the 
mud and ooze of the water away, and 
left cold, still baby forms for the recogni- 
tion of friends. 

But Nancy? 

When Jim could tear himself away 
from all that earth held of his precious 
babies he continued his search among the 
dead, but Nancy was not there. He 
overheard a whisper that many ladies had 
been carried to the river, and that some 
might still remain under the ruins. 

‘‘There are several persons in different 
places that were found alive ; perhaps 
she is one of them,” said the policeman, 
whose eyes were moist with tears it 
would be unbecoming his station to let 
fall. ‘Let us go and look among them.” 

James followed unresistingly, absolute- 
ly hopeless. He found her, neverthe- 
less—living, but delirious. She did not 
recognize him, but his passionate joy 
that her life had been spared was all the 
greater that for so many hours he had 
firmly believed her dead. _ 

She recovered at last, but ‘not until 
long after poor little Jamesie and baby 
May had been laid to rest high upon the 
sunny slope of the hillside, beyond the 
reach of the treacherous waters of 
Butcher’s Run. 

James and Nancy Kennedy have built 
another home now, far out on a western 
ranch, and other little ones are there to 
gladden and bless it. But, dearly as 
they are loved, and precious as they are 
to their parents’ hearts, they never can 
take the-place of the manly Jamesie and 
darling baby May.—Christian Weekly. 


A REVOLUTION AMONG THE FRENCH 
WomEN.—The French women are pro- 
verbial for turning their days into nights, 
and vice versa, and it is but recently 
that a few fashionable Parisiennes have 
awakened to the fact that they sleep 
away the best part of their lives. It is 
among them, therefore, that an early- 
rising association has been formed, call- 
ed ** La Ligne du Matin,” the members 
signing papers to the effect that, except 
in case of illness, they will arise daily at 
seven A. M.,and after a dip in the cold 
bath, take a brisk walk, or, if horsewom- 
en, a short canter. They promise, furth- 
er, to end their balls and receptions by 
midnight, and on “off” nights to retire 
punctually at eleven. Should this society 
flourish, gay Paris will, indeed, be revo- 
lutionized.— Table Talk. 


Are there times when the world threat- 
ens to become too much to us, the near 
hillocks of time to hide from us the more 
distant mountains of eternity, earth’s tin- 
sel to outshine earth’s gold? It is in 


press into that presence, that all things 
assume their due proportions, are seen 
in their true significance—the tinsel for 
tinsel, the gold for gold; that the hillocks 
subside, and the mountain-tops reappear; 
that the shadows flee away, and the eter- 


{nal substances remain.—R. Trench. 


with a martyr-like heroism. Between 9 


God, in the light of his presence, as we 


_Bouschold. 


CULINARY MAxIMs: 


Hunger is the best cook. 

Silk quencheth the kitchen fire. | 
_ A little prudence is better than a din- 
ner-pill, | 


Friendship lasts as long as the pot 


boils, 

Hunger sharpens even the wit of fools. 

It is a good angler that catches more 
than he eats. 

Be prompt in your payments, especial- 
ly that which is due to your stomach. 
| Be wary of him who slanders a good 
dinner, 

Insults are unpalatable, but it is wiser 
to swallow one than quarrel with your 
bread and butter. 

If the partridge had the woodcock’s 
thigh it would be the best bird that ever 
did fly.— Table Talk. 


STEWED PoTATOES.—T'welve fine po- 
tatoes ; one great spoonful of butter ; 
one tablespoonful of flour, wet with cold 
milk ; one cup of milk ; chopped pars- 
ley, salt and pepper. Peel and lay the 
potatoes in cold water for half an hour. 
Then cut into dice into more cold water, 
just enough to cover them. 
in this until tender, but not until they 
are apaste. Drain off.nearly all the wa- 
ter ; put pepper, salt and the milk in 
with the potatoes left in the saucepan, 
and heat again to boiling before stirring 
in the flour. Cook two minutes, stirring 
up from the bottom to prevent scorch- 
ing; add the parsley and butter, and 
pour into a covered dish. 


A CLEVER MIxTuRE.—The accumu- 
lation of stale bits in the bread and cake 
boxes may form the basis of very tooth- 
some puddings, of which Harper’s Ba- 
zar gives the following example: Half 
a pound of bread crumbs, half a pound 
of cake crumbs, one pound of beef suet, 
two pounds of figs and two eggs. Pour 
over the crumbs enough milk to soften 
them and make a thick paste, cut the figs 
into small pieces, chop the suet, and add 
both and the eggs, well beaten, to the 
paste, mix thoroughly, tie in a pudding- 
cloth, and boil three hours, 


Snow Puppinc.—Make a gelatine jel- 
ly by dissolving a box of gelatine in a 
pint of tepid water. Let it stand two or 
three hours, and then add three pints of 
boiling water, two pounds of sugar, and 
the juice of three or four lemons. Strain, 
and allow to harden. Make anice, thin 
custard of rich milk and the yelks of 
eggs. 
center of a glass dish and pour the cus- 
tard around it. Here is a pudding, 
which is light and delicate and always 
proves acceptable, 


STEAMED PuppING.—Rub lightly two 
ounces of butter into four ounces of su- 
gar. Add one-half pound of flour and 
rub together, adding one spoonful of 
baking powder. Then break in one 
egg, and add one-half pint of sweet 
milk. Stir well ; steam in a mold three- 
quarters of an hour. For the sauce take 
one cup of sugar, one tablespoonful of 
flour, one cup of water, one spoonful of 
butter ; flavor. Remove from fire, and 
when a little cooled add one beaten egg, 
well stirred in. 


OMELET OF CHEESE,—Grate some 
fine cheese and beat it up in a dish with 
some eggs and a cup of thick cream or 
sweet milk ; season it with pepper and 
salt, according to the saltness of the 
cheese ; have ready a frying-pan of hot 
butter, into which pour the above mix- 
ture, and fry as an omelet. 


Ecc Soup.—Slice two onions and fry 
brown ; add three pints of water, and 
boil ; add salt, pepper, and a pinck of 
sugar ; stir until the soup:has thickened ; 
remove from the fire, and mix in the 
yelks of beaten eggs. Have ready in the 
soup tureen ten ounces of pulled bread, 
pour the soup over and serve. 


CHOCOLATE PuppING.—Heat a quart 
of milk to near boiling. Thicken with 
dissolved corn-starch, and sweeten. Stir 
in half a teacup of grated chocolate. 
Flavor with vanilla, and serve with cream 
when cold. 


Corn FRITTERS.—Take two cups of | 


canned corn, add three eggs well beaten, 
a tablespoonful of milk, enough flour to 
make the batter just drop from a spoon, 
then fry in boiling lard. 


APPLE CUSTARD.—Pare and core the 
apples ; stew in a little water until ten- 
der ; pour over them a custard made in 
the usual manner, and bake until the 
custard is done. 


SAUCE FOR FisH.—The yelks of three 
eggs, one teaspoonful of vinegar, quarter 
of a pound of butter, a little salt. Stir 
over a slow fire until it thickens, 


GLYCERINEIN ACUTE NASAL CATARRH, 
—Cotton saturated in glycerine and in- 
troduced into the nares relieves the con- 
gestion at once. 


WESTERN SCHOLARS IN CONGRESS,— 
We sometimes hear sneers at Western 
Congressmen, and yet, out of the small 
number I have the honor to know, I can 
at this moment recall two who, apart 


from large diplomatic experience, stand | 


in the highest rank of American scholars, 
—February Forum. | 


THE Cost or BREAD.—The distribu- 
tion of bread after it is baked now costs 
the average workman in a city as much 
as it does to grow the wheat, mill it, bar- 


rel it, move it 1,500 miles, and convert 
it into bread, all put together.— February 
Forum. 


Boil gently 


Place the moulded gelatine in the | 


torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and p 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of 
to old age, the CUTICURA 


hair, from infancy 
remedies are infallible. 


SOAP, an e 
CUTICURA 


25c; RESOLVENT, $1. 


_ INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
“cured by ::: 
~CUTICURA 


Remedies. 


FoR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAUTIFY- 
ing the skin of children and infants, and curing 


CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
uisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and 

SOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
internally, cure every form of skin and blood dis- 
eases, from pimples to scrofula. : 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 
: Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

far Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


imply 


Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and 
a eautified by CUTICURA SOAP. a> | 


KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER,an 
instantaneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


CoLtumBus WATERHOUSE.............President 
DORN & DORM.... cess Attorneys 


Arnold, Henry A. 
Anderson, J. W. 
Bacigalupi, T. 
Beamish, Percy, 
Bauer, J. A. 
Bovee, Wm. H. 
Branch, L. O. 
Burke, M. J. 3 
Chadbourne, T J. 
Cole, Chas. M. 
Oole, N. P. 

Davis, R. J. 
Decker, Chas. W. 
Doble, Abner. 
Dorn, D.S. 
Dorn, M A. 
Ehrman, M. 
Ellert, L. RB. 
English, Jno. F. 
Fallon, Wm. 
Farren, John 
Flint, B. P. 
Goddard, O. M. 
Halsted, J. L. 
Hamilton, J. T. 
Hampton, Leo. 
Henderson, John. 
Herring, R. 
Hilborn, 8. G. 
Jewell, James Gray. 
Kerr, David. 
Kimball, Rev. John. 
Knorp, A. F. 
Logan, M. H. 
Lyon, W. 8. 
Malloye, Frank. 
McDonald. Frank 


PEOPLES’ HOME 
SAVINGS BANK. 
‘Flood Building, Market & Fourth Sts, 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, $300,000 
OFFICERS AND DIREOTORS: 


GUARANTEE SHAREHOLDERS: 


' Pierce, Henry. 


Weill, Raphael. 


McDonald, R. H. 
Merrett, M.D. 
Meyer, Albert. 
Meyer, A.. W. 
Meyer, Daniel. 
Meyer, M. 
Morton, John, 
Morton, W. R. 
Moulder, A. J. 
Nolan, F. P. 
Norton, John. 
Palmer, W. E. 
Peckham, E. R. 
Peterson, Lewis. 


Price, W. E. 
Robbins, R. D. 
Robinson, A. J. 
Savage, John E. 
Scudder, Rev. W.W.Jdr 
Shortridge, Sam’]. 
Snow, Roland W. 
Starbird, A W. 
Stevens, A. K. 

Stone, C. B. 

Taylor, John. 

Tharp, E. N. 

Toy, George D. 
Upham, Isaac. 
Warren, Rev. J. H. 
Waterhouse, Columbus 
Waterhouse, F. A. 


Wertheimer, E. 
Wilson, James K. 
Wilson, T. K. 


FOSTER 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 
Ranches, Etc. 
0S” Supplied at Wholesale Rates. en 


26 & 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


AGENTS FOR ee POULTRY SEASON- 


8,000,000 recrle believe that it 
of the largest most 
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s Seeds 
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~ 


@ in existence. 


Illustrated, Descrip- 


to all applicants, 
tolast customers 
without 


abletoall, Eve rson 
Earliest Cauliflower | Garden, Field or Flower Seeds 
should send for it. Address? 


pore, best to 


tive and Priced 


far SEED ANNUAL 
For isso 
m= Will be mailed FRE 


ering it. Invalu- 


IMPROVED 


HALL WRITER, 


MODEL OF 1887, 
03" Call and examine. 


- Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK S8T., PORTLAND, OR. 


at 9 A. M. and 7 P.M. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surg 


(PRACTITIONER OF 


125 Turk Street, - 
Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 


apr138-tf 


eon, 


San Francisco) 


-DR.H.C. FRENCH, 
_ (HOMEOPATHIC) 
Oculist & Aurist. 
DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, 
Hours: 11 a. mw. to3 


San Francisco. 


W. Griswold 


.... Has removed to .... 


VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8T 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post and 

_ Mason streetg,. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. 
and 7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nege school, 6 p.m. Frayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mw. and 
7:30 m.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 a.m and 
12:30 Pp. m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
7.30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets, 
Rev. J. A Cruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. m. and 7:80 Sunday-school,12:30 
P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m, 

FOURTH CHURCH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rey. 
J.Spencer Voorhees Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. m. and7:30P.m; Sunday-school, 12:30 
p.m. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 Pp. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 p.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. m.; Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sey- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. mw, 
and 7:30 Pp. m.; 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. m. 

SWEDISH CHUROCH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderron, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. m. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m: 
Tuesday and Thursday, 

P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—F dinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 Pp. m. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Sunday-school at 12:80 P. mw. 

SEVENTH AVENUE ( HAPEL--Corner 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwest cor- 
ner Pierce and Union streeis. David M. 
Gove, Sup’t Sunday-school at 3 p. m. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
SOCIETY OF OALIFORNIA. 


Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rev. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 
com, Esq., Treasurer; 303 California street, 
P. O. Box 2085, San Francisco, Cal. 


AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 

56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. OF Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H.O. Pine 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secret for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 614 ir- 
teenth street, Oakland, Oal. 
AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judséh Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon §S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric §-cretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq. 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and. 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOOIATES.. 

President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont. 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
John F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


151 Washington St., Chicago. 


tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship- 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS, 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
. CAL. W. O. T. U. 

182 McAllister street, San Francisco. 


PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THz. Paorrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our serviceg 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


EsTABLISHED In 1852, 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 


BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEAOHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, OOTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL OLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Font St. 


Sunday school, 1 m. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 


TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| WEDNEsDa«yY, Marcu 6 ABE 9. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. | 
Montgomery Av.,£am Francisco, Cal. 


Taxes Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tur Pa- 
for one year. THE is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store-of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6, 1889. 


We printed last week the Rev. Dr. H. 
M. Scudder’s “ over-fervent” plea in 
favor of the proposed “union” of 
churches in Japan. Concerning this 
** plea,” we content ourselves for the 
present with a few comments. Dr. S. 
fancies that, because he has personally 
had a peaceful connection with three or 
four different denominations, all such 
denominations could be harmonized into 
one body. This does not follow. Our 
impression is that Dr. S. was fortunate 
in wearing every harness in the loosest 
way. Had he ever been galled by a 
denominational harness, we think he 
would have been one of the most vigor- 
ous of “kickers.” Then, also, this very 
non-committal position as to church 
polity disqualifies Dr. S. to appreciate 
the motives and views of those who dis- 
like the proposed “union” in Japan. 
These people, in contrast with him, have 
decided intellectual convictions regard- 
ing church polity; they have decided 
moral preferences regarding church 
polity; they have a warm, decided and 
sacred love for their church polity; and 
they dare not be disloyal to it, lest, in 
so doing, they should become disloyal 
to Christ and his cause, to which their 
allegiance is supreme. To them, there- 
fore, the indifferentism of Dr. S. seems 
very cold and repellant. In the course 
of his paper, Dr. S. says that the move- 
ment is ‘‘ Japanese,” is “ strong,” and is 
going to succeed. Why, then, comes 
this special plea in behalf of the move- 
ment; why is a place asked for it in all 
the religiggs papers; why ts the plea sent 
over to America at all; and why is all 
this demonstration now made over here, 
if success’ is already assured in Japan? 
Why not rest the case ? The truth is that 
those Americans, and others, in Japan 
who are trying to push this project over 
the heads of the poor Japanese Congre- 
gationalists are not yet quite happy over 
the prospect. The perturbation of spirit 
and impatience of such advocates of the 
project as Dr. S. are manifest in this pa- 
per by the use of unbecoming terms, 
such as “‘ petty business,” “ narrow, self- 
ish, sectarian temper,” as applicable to 
those who feel bound (as those having 
the spirit of Christ, and in dutiful love 
to God and man, and in fidelity of re- 
gard for Christianity in Japan) to oppose 
a project which, in their view, forebodes 
evil, rather than good, to those who en- 
ter into it. Those who champion the 
projected “union” in Japan may as 
well concede that such as cannot agree 
with them know something, and may 
have the mind of Christ, and may be as 
pure in heart, and sincere in motive, as 
wise in judgment, and heavenly in aspir- 
ation, as are they from whom they are 
constrained to differ. This paper we 
are noticing assumes that the Japanese 
are such a superior people that they can 
make a success of the sort of ‘‘ union” 
that lamentably failed in America. But, 
we have yet to learn that human nature 
(sanctified or not)in Japan is superior 
to human nature (sanctified or not) in 
America. The presumption is, the rather, 
that it is much the same, and that, there- 
fore, any “union” of churches in Japan, 
like the “ union ” of churches once ex- 
isting in America, will there result just 
as disastrously. to the Congregational 
churches as a similar one did in our 
country. And this on the general prin- 
ciple that history is likely to repeat itself. 


The earliest pioneer of Congregation- 
alism on our Coast has fallen from our 
ranks. Death overtook him almost un- 
expectedly at his home in Portland, Or., 
February 25th, at the age of 7o—within 
a month or two. Dr. G. H. Atkinson 
reached Oregon as a home missionary in 
1848, and began soon afterward preach- 
ing in Oregon City, at the falls of the 
Willamette river. Thence he went to 
Portland, when that city grew up, and 

Jater. became the Superintendent of 


~ Pome Missions for all the Coast north 


of California. It was only last year that, 


by the erection of a new district in 
Washington, his labors were limited to 
Oregon alone. Elsewhere will be found 
memorials of this veteran. Personally, 
we have known much of Dr. Atkinson, 
though we have not met him very often 
during these long years. His visit to 
our General Association meeting at Sac- 
ramento, in the autumn of 1887, will be 
remembered by many of our readers. 
His visit to this State last summer, also, 
to attend the meeting of the National 
Educational Association in this city, and 
make some special observations among 
us, will be called to mind by at least a 
few. His erect person, well-rounded 
form, manly bearing, facile speech, 
searching eye, receptive disposition, 
kindly interest, tender feeling, modest 
mien, and all the sweeter and better 
characteristics of a Christian gentleman, 
did not fail to make their impression 
upon all who came in contact witb him. 
His nature had depth, and his mind had 
breadth. He appreciated not only our 
churches, but our schools, our cities, our 
structures, the Palace, Del Monte, and 
especially the Observatory and the great 
telescope. But, after all, his heart was 
in Oregon, where his home had been so 
long, and where the monuments of his 
toil rose thick around him whithersoever 
he went. When last we knew of him, he 
was planning other and greater things for 
the State of which he was in some sense 
the chief citizen. He had, apparently, 
the prospect of several years of vigorous 
life and efficient labor. He did not 
seem worn out, though he had been a 
continual and a prodigious worker. But 
God disposes, and our brother rests. 
The sister State, it seems to us, still had 
need of him; and so had we. Many of 
us will feel his departure as a personal 
loss. Still, who can die at his post and 
in harness, amid waiting labors and 
springing hopes, though full of years, 
deeds, rewards and honors, and not be 
missed and mourned and wept, and not 
carry disappointments to his grave and 
leave many a labor unfinished which 
other and younger hands must carry to 
completion ! | 


The new President of the Republic 
was duly inaugurated last Monday. It 
is estimated that there were more than 
150,000 visitors in Washington, on ac- 
count of the inauguration. The decora- 
tions of the city were wonderfully elabo- 
rate and expensive. The demonstrations 
of honor, regard and pleasure were un- 
precedented. The attempt was made to 
outdo all that was marvelous from years 
ago, and it seems to have succeeded. The 
weather was stormy, but the procession was 
splendid, the display gorgeous, the mu- 
sic grand, the movement majestic, the 
scene impressive, the occasion thrilling, 
and the success admirable. To all the 


plicity and lighter expenses would better 
become a people who disdain royalties, 


and all the pomp and ceremony that 
monarchs indulge in. But some display 
is fitting, and there is proportionately no 
more of it now, it is likely, than there 
was in the times of Adams and Jefferson. 
Some demonstration is certainly desira- 
ble. It is simply a question of how 
much. Enough there ought to be to im- 
press all minds with an abiding sense of 
the occasion, the greatness of it, and the 
significance of it. It is difficult for the 
ordinary mind to get adequate views, 
without outward displays and various ob- 
ject-lessons. And these may do much 
to enforce those proper views of things 
which readily present themselves to 
thoughtful minds. If all these demon- 
strations and displays could make clear 
to every one the civic necessity, the 
moral dignity, the spiritual responsibility, 
and the possible magnitude of the great 
office, all the time, thought, labor, and 
money bestowed would be well spent. 
As for us, and for all Christian people, 
heeding little what the ceremonies may 
have been, or may have cost, we should 
sympathize with the new President, pray 
for him, uphold him, and make him a 
success, for our country’s sake, and for 
the Lord’s sake. 


Rev. Samuel P. Jones commenced 
evangelistic services in the Pavilion in 
this city last Sabbath afternoon. It is 
expected the meetings will continue 
through the month at the same place— 
in the morning at 10:30 o’clock, and at 
7:30 O'clock at night. The attendance 
thus far is large, though the hall is not 
full. Tne methods. of Evangelists 
Moody and Jones are quite different, 
but it is the same gospel. Mr. Moody 
has great influence in the city, and has 
done us great good. We hope that Mr 
Jones, who now follows with another se- 
‘ries of meetings in the same place, will 
gather a great harvest of souls. Here 
are multitudes dying in their sins. God 
grant that they may not let these favored 
opportunities pass by. Evangelist Jones 
has had wonderful success in other 
places. He has the respect and confi- 
dence of leading Christian men all ‘over 
the country. He has marked peculiar- 
ities and eccentricities, which help and, 
no douktt, sometimes hinder his work. 
Let us do what we can to make these 


| meetings a great good to our city. 


older of us, it may seem that more sim- 


| 


REY. DR. G. H. ATKINSON. 


It is with a sorrowful heart that I be- 
gin my letter to you this week. Our 
dearly beloved Dr. Atkinson was trans- 
lated from his earthly to his heavenly 
home last Monday evening, about 11 
o’clock. Because he was so well known 
all over this Coast I will give, somewhat 
in detail, an account of his death, and 
note the events immediately preceding 
it. The first week of the Moody meet- 
ings, in December last, Mrs. Atkinson 
was taken with a severe cold, which ran 
into pneumonia. For several days her 
disease was of a most serious character, 
but, finally, it succumbed to skillful 
treatment and excellent nursing, and she 
began to rapidly improve, soon becom- 
ing convalescent. Her illness was of 


time Dr. Atkinson was unremittinz in his 
attentions to his wife; in fact, I believe, 
was her chief nurse. The anxiety and 
care told upon him more than he was 
aware ; sO, when the time came for him 
to take up his accustomed round of work 
be was not in his usual vigorous condi- 
tion. About three weeks ago he went 
to the church at Hood River, preached 
there, and, while returning to the station, 
a few miles distant, became thoroughly 
chilled. This brought on dangerous 
symptoms of pneumonia upon his arrival 
at home. His family were considerably 
alarmed at his condition, and active 
measures were resorted to without delay 
to check the insidious disease. The de 
sired result was attained in a few days, 
and he was believed to be out of all 
danger. On last Sunday evening he felt 
so well that he spoke of going to church 
to hear Rev. P. S. Knight preach, he 
filling Mr. Clapp’s place, the latter being 
absent in California; but his family per- 
suaded him not to go, and he retired at 


restful and refreshing sleep. About 2 
o’clock Monday morning he was waked 
up by a severe pain about the heart, the 
faulty action of which soon caused a 
rush of blood to the lungs. Physicians 
were called, but they could afford no re- 
lief, and Dr. Atkinson became conscious 
that his last sickness was upon him, say- 
ing that he could not get over this. He 
suffered indescribable agony as the day 
advanced, and at 11 o’clock Monday 
night, February 25th, tired nature yield- 
ed, and “Rest ! rest ! ” which were about 
the only words he uttered during the 
day, and which he had so richly earned, 
was granted to his weary and worn 
frame. 

In the death of Dr. Atkinson his fam- 
ily, the Church, the State, the Pacific 
Northwest—yes, the entire Pacific Coast 
—has sustained a most uncommon loss. 
During his forty years’ residence here 
his life has been active, earnest and con- 
secrated, in the highest sense, and every 
principle and movement that has had 
for its end the building-up of the spirit- 
ual, moral and material well-being of the 
region spoken of, has always received 
his most earnest and cordial support. 
When the future history of this Coast 
comes to be written, especially that of 
the region within the boundaries of Ore- 
gon and Washington, it will be found 
that no man up to this time has exceed. 
ed him in tireless devotion to the cause 
of Christ, and wonderful energy and ac- 
tivity, and liberality in making the rough 
places smooth and supplying the good 
news of salvation to those who were des- 
titute. Not only in religious matters 
has his influence been particularly strong; 
in matters of education and temperance, 
and everything else that characterizes a 
broad, liberal-minded and thoroughly 
earnest man, has his ability, influence, 
energy and devoted Christian character 
been exerted with telling force to a pre- 


as I have watched his growing and 
moulding influence upon the communi- 
ties he has so earnestly and zealously 


weight of age was growing upon him, I 
have often thought that we of this day 
and generation did not fully appreciate 
his labors and his unselfish devotion to 
the cause that was so dear to his heart, 
and should be to all of us. | 
Personally, the death of Mr. Atkinson 
comes home to me with peculiar force, 
and it is with a flood of conflicting emo- 
tions that I refer to the experiences 
growing out of my early acquaintance 
with him, and I may be pardoned for al 
luding tothem. He was the first to call 
at my home at the beginning of my mar- 
ried life, nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. I had, previous to that time, been 
a professing Christian, but factions, grow- 
ing out of a difference in views about 
the war then going on, broke up the 
church to which I originally belonged ; 
and when I came to Portland I had 
grown careless and indifferent to the 
claims of the Master upon me. But the 
Doctor’s loving words and affectionate 
counsels won me back to duty. The fam- 
ily altar was erected, and in March, 1867, 
my wife and I united with his church. 
He was our first pastor and Bible-class 
teacher. When children came he bap- 
tized them ; when death came he was 
the first to administer sweet and sooth- 
ing words of comfort and consolation. 
He had been with Christ and had learn- 
ed of him, and could speak from the 
deep experiences of his ownsoul. In all 
the vicissitudes of life he was a most 
loving and wise counselor and devoted 
friend. His life has been an inspiration 
to me, and will be to my latest breath ; 
and at this solemn hour, when all hearts 
who knew him are bowed in grief, be- 
cause of his departure from us, I gladly 
testify of his great worth, and am de- 
voutly thankful to our loving Father that 
it has been my blessed privilege to have 


had the acquaintance and loving, Christ- 


about six weeks’ duration. During this 


an early hour, and soon was enjoying: 


eminent degree. For ten or more years, 


ministered unto, and realized that the 


like friendship of such a _ consecrated 
and earnest man of God, whose life so 
fully exemplified all that is true, and 
pure, and noble, and loving in the relig- 
ion of our Lord Jesus Christ. And in 
so speaking I am sure that I but give 
feeble expression to the thoughts and 
feelings of hundreds—yes, thousands— 
up and down our Coast. 
When I think of the _ struggling 
churches he has ministered unto; of 
those in the ministry who have looked to 
him for counsel and encouragement ; of 
the recurring annual and local associa- 
tions that always felt the power of his 
presence and commanding influence ; 
of the melting home missionary meetings 
so dear to his heart, which were held 


during the closing hours of these gather- 


ings, in which he always spoke as if in- 
spired ; when I think of him in all the 
varied walks of the useful and exalted 
Christian life he has led in this common- 
wealth from its. very foundation up to 
the present: time, in which his life has 
been like an open book, I am over- 
whelmed at the loss to his bereaved fam- 
ily, the Church and the State. And yet 
I would not have it otherwise. I would 
not call him back. He rests from his 
labors, and his works will follow. Being 
dead he yet speaketh ; and there comes 
ringing in my ears with redoubled force 
the emphasis he always placed upon the 
fourteenth and fifteenth chapters of 
John, which, it seems to me, he referred 
to more frequently than any other por- 
tion of the Bible, and in which he seem- 
ed to live and move and have his being. 
“Abiding in Christ” was ever a fruitful 
theme with him, and our Saviour’s 
words, as contained in the chapters re- 
ferred to, must evermore be additionally 
sacred, helpful and impressive to me, be- 
cause they revealed most clearly to my 
mind the secret of Dr. Atkinson’s useful 
and inestimable life. 

On Thursday morning, the 28th ult., 
Dr. Atkinson’s funeral was held at the 
First church. I quote from our daily 
paper: 

‘People began to come in long be- 
fore the hour set for the solemn and im- 
pressive services, and, when the remains 
arrived, every pew was occupied, except 
those in the center facing the pulpit, 
which had been reserved for the relatives 
and intimate friends of the deceased. 
The church was tastefully decorated with 
a choice collection of tropical plants in 
pots that permeated the air with a rich, 
subtle perfume. Standing against the 
wall, at the right of the pulpit platform, 
was a large tracina; to the left, a ficcus 
alastica of the same size. A large mar- 
guerite, having at least several hundred 
blossoms, and a stefia came next, and 
were followed by palms, century plants, 
calla lilies, and a large variety of tropical 
foliage plants and ferns, completely en- 
circling the pulpit platform as a wreath. 
Shortly after 11 o’clock the remains 
were brought into church, Rev. T. E 
Clapp preceding them, and the family 
of the deceased, pallbearers and intimate 
friends following. As they entered with 
slow and measured tread, the organ 
pealed forth a soft, low funeral dirge. 
The relatives and friends took the seats 
reserved for them in the center row of 
pews, and the pallbearers, consisting of 
H. W. Corbett, G. Shindler, A. S. Frank, 
C. L Day, Henry Failing, James Steel, 
A. Hinman and J. P. O. Lownsdale, 
took seats to the extreme left of the pul- 
pit. The casket was placed just in front 
of the altar. Upon it were laid a num- 
ber of beautiful floral pieces and loose 
cut flowers. A sickle, a pillow and a 
cross, made of heliotropes, smilax, hya- 
cinths, frecia refractas, camellias and 
primroses, were very beautiful,” 

Rev. Geo. C. Hall of Astoria; Rev. 
G. A. Rockwood, Willsburg; Rev. Dan 
iel Staver and President Ellis of Forest 
Grove; Rev. Anselm B. Brown, Salem; 
Rev. O. W. Lucas, Oregon City; Rev. 
T. H. Henderson, Albina; Rev. H. V. 
Rominger, East Portland; Rev. C. T. 
Whittlesey, of our own denomination— 
besides many from other churches—were 
present. It was especially noteworthy 
to see among those in the church many 
members of other churches, even among 
Catholics, who came to pay respect to 
the memory of our dear brother. 

The services began by singing No. 
192 Gospel Hymns, with prayer by Rev. 
C. T. Whittlesey and reading of the 
Scriptures (Heb. iv and Rev. xiv: 1-3) 
After this came an anthem, and the fol- 
lowing tender, timely and eloquent re 
marks by our pastor, that could not have 
been more fitting and appropriate: 

PASTOR CLAPP’S REMARKS, 

‘Both fitness and the preference of 
personal affection have led us to select a 
part of the 13th verse of the 14th chap- 
ter of Revelations: ‘And he heard a 
voice from heaven say unto him, Write, 
Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord 
from henceforth; yea, said the Spirit, for 
they rest from their labors.’ The 
thoughtful student must always be im- 
pressed with the peculiar emphasis of 
this utterance. You remember it starts 
saying, ‘he heard a voice’; there is noth- 


ing to identify it; it is a good voice, be- 


Cause it comes from heaven; it is an au- 
thoritative voice, or it would. not be 
allowed to speak; but, without its identi- 
ty, it flows along, ‘ Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord henceforth’; and 
then, as if there might ever be doubt 
about its identity, and as though the 
voice would have its identity known, in 
order that through it there might come 
an immortal emphasis, it says, ‘Do you 
know who I am? I am the Spirit; I am 
God.’ 

**So we are bidden in the light of it 
to feel that God always rejoices when 
one of his children dies. We weep, but 
Ged is always glad. And then, as if he 
would say to us: ‘You wonder why I 


am always glad when one of my children 
dies. I will tell you. There area great 
many good reasons, but the chiefest and 
choicest of all to me is that my child in 
death rests from his labors.’ Indeed, 
dear friends, it is very affecting to the 


God has always made of rest when he is 
thinking of us. Examining your con- 
cordance, you find that the word occu- 
pies a very large space. It is a good 
thing, through the medium of the con- 
cordance, to compel yourselves to see 
how much God thinks of some things; 
and you would be affected when you 
find that God calls your attention to rest 
almost in the first chapter of the Bible. 
You remember how it reads, in the sec- 
ond chapter of Genesis, ‘And on the 
sixth day God finished his work, and he 
rested on the seventh day, and God blest 
the seventh day and hallowed it, because 
in it he rested from his work.’ Why did 
he tell us that? We know that he did 
not need any rest, because he ‘ fainteth 
not, neither is he weary.’ Why, then, 
did he tell us, as one of the earliest of 
things, that he rested, and hallowed the 
day because he rested? What else couid 
it be, my friends, but the glancing down 
through the long centuries, and heart in 
such sympathy with all the weariness 
and toil and anxieties that would load 
down his children, and load them down 
all the more because they were his faith- 
ful chitdren—because the hardest-worked 
men in the universe are the men who 
live closest to God, and try most to do 
God’s work—as if, I say, glancing down 
the centuries and remembering these 
things he hastens, before men begin 
to sweat and toil and bear bur- 
dens, to give them this word ‘rest,’ 
that it might have a place in their vocab- 
ulary, that they might become acquainted 
with rest before even they began to work. 
And then, too, how tender and sacred 
does it make us feel when we see the 
manner in which he put the word into 
our vocabulary. Instead of giving us a 
precept, saying, 
YOU SHALL HAVE REST, 

He simply acted it; he pictured this great 
object lesson, for the highest way God 
has for teaching us is to give us an ex- 
ample. He does it; and so he rested. 
And then it always seems to me as if he 
would say to himself, ‘Now, even if I 
tell my children to rest, they will think 
that I will look down upon them, saying 
it is childish, it is foolish for them to be 
pretending to be tired and weary,’ and 
so he throws all around that act of his— 
this act of resting—the immortal halo of 
his own example, thus forever sanctifying 
the day, because he rested on it, as 
though he would make men feel that 
there was nothing so sacred, when one 
has done a good day’s work, as rest. 
Even then he does not pause, but goes 
on to divide our lives into fragments of 
seven; six days to work and the seventh 
on which to rest. And, you remember, 
he said nothing about hallowing the six 
days, but he does hallow the seventh—to 
rest. And so he leads us on, teaching 
us as he does, while the years and the 
centuries roll, and gradually it dawns 
upon our minds that this division of our 
lives into work-days and rest-days is not 
an end, but only a means<to an end— 
the symbol of a still greater reality. In 


the letter to the Hebrews that my broth- 


er read this morning, moved by the 


maineth a rest.’ You have not had it 
yet; you have had foretastes of it, but it is 
yet to come; and into all the unborn 
centuries the eye of Christian hope 
glances forward and says, ‘Where is it? 
It is yet to come.’ And then it bursts 


IN FULL MORNING SPLENDOR 


Upon us as our brother, lured by that 
strange voice, liftseup his eyes and gazes 
upon the open heavens and hears these 
words of the text, ‘Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord henceforth; yea, 
saith the Spirit, for they rest from their 
labors.’ 
upon these earthly lives of ours as the 
six days, and upon the life that lies for 
his people upon the other side of the 
grave, as the Sabbath, the rest. Hence, 
it seems as if he had said to us, ‘There 
are a great many charms, my children, 
on the other side,and I know them every 
one by name, but of all the charms, 
there is none so dear to the heart, anc 
so dear to the heart of your Father in 
heaven, as this charm and blessing of 
rest,’ Such seems to me to be the mean. 
ing of the text; and now we are called 
upon to-day to take this truth and wrap 
it around this casket, to apply it to the 
life of our dear brother. Nay, it seemed 
to me as if it were this way: God bids 
us listen and hear the still small voice 
saying, ‘Blessed is he, dead in the Lord, 
for he rests from his labors.’ From his 
labors. There is no good in resting ex- 
cept as a cessation from labor. The 
loafer has no rest; the man who toils for 
six long days knows the rest of the Sab- 
bath day; but the idler, to him it is irk- 
some. So God would have us remem- 
ber that it is true, as I said in the begin- 
ning, that the truer our life is, the more 
toilsome, burdensome, anxious and op- 
pressed it is, if we are trying after higher 
and holier things—things that test us, 
that try all and the best qualities of the 
soul. He who lives nearest to God is, 
in this . world, the most laborious man. 
<r is something of this to be thought 
of in 
CONNECTION WITH OUR BROTHER. 

He rests from his labors, for they were 


labors to rest from; and the words seem 


to be very eloquent as I apply them to 
him. 

“Of his labors this is no place nor time 
for me to attempt an outline of them; 
but I wonder whether any of you will 


think me invidious if I say that his labors, 


students of the Bible to find how much. 


Holy Spirit, the writer says, ‘There re-. 


So God has taught us to look. 


taking them all in all, stand as the best 
record thus far of any in the history of 
your State and his. In unwearied de. 
votion, in indomitable industry, in varied 
learning, in patient self-sacrifice, in high 
motive, in pure philanthropy, in loyalty 
to God, in eminent usefulness, for forty 
unbroken years, all in all, can his activity 
be matched thus far in our history? And, 
measured by the highest standards, does 
he not lie before us as thus far the most 
eminent citizen of Oregon? I say again, 
I do not know whether you will question 
it, for I am not familiar with all the 
noble lives, and I ask you to remem- 
ber that I said, ‘Take it all in all,’ 
and I leave the challenge as I have 
thrown it out. For no single year did he 
turn aside at the call of wealth or ambi- 
tion ; doing a great work, he never came 
down from it, but went right on in 


Christ’s name, and after Christ’s perfect 


wisdom and method, serving his genera- 
tion according to the will of God, and 
now, like David, he has fallen asleep. 
Turned hitherward to our Pacific Coast, 
not by choice but by providence, as it 
hath been with so many eminent men of 
God ; they do not find the fields they 
choose, but they find the fields selected 
by a higher wisdom ; but, having found 
them, he, like those men, stayed where 
God put him ;and so it came to pass 
that right here upon this North Pacific 
Coast our brother poured cut the sun- 
shine and the rain of his forty years of 
service. Oregon alone has measured it, 
and I need not tell you that, though God 
shut him up to the coast, he never be- 
grudged it. His duty soon grew to be a 
labor of love to him, because he loved 
Oregon. 
I doubt that if in all the State there hath 
lived a pioneer who believed in Oregon 
as he did. How his heart swelled and 
his face glowed as he would talk to us 
about her future; and few men had the 
intelligence to talk about her and her 
future as he did. There was nothing 
about her mineral resources, her capaci- 
ties in the way of commerce or manufac- 
tories or agriculture—in short, nothing 
about it that he did not seem to have 
known and to have learned by heart, 
like a poem or story that one loves. He 
loved everything that promised advance- 
ment ; he loved to think of these rivers 
full of shipping ; our valleys full of grain; 
our mountains full of ores and our 
banks lined with factories, the valleys 
full of peop!e, numbered by the million, 
but people following commerce, manu- 
facturing, agriculture, everything, and 
fulfilling them to the glory of God. This 
was the 
GREAT DREAM OF HIS HEART. 


‘That spurred him on to the end of 
his life. His motto was always, ‘Oregon 
for Christ, and for Christ through all the 
channels of public and private activity ; 
and who but the recording angel and 
God will ever know how many anxieties, 
tears, prayers, thanksgivings, entered into 
this solid forty years of labor. There is 
a difference between work and labor. 
Work stands for the energies concentrat- 
ed on the work ; but labor stands for the 
pain it costs to hold those energies in 
their place and to keep them busy ; the 
pain of mind and heart and body; of 
faith and courage ; and I say it cost him 
much to keep those energies steadily and 
persistently turned on this one spot for 
nearly half a century. It cost him pain, 
bravely endured, shared by a loyal, lov- 
ing wife and children; it cost him the 
inevitable anxieties born of long and 
and slowly maturing plans; it cost him 
grief and everything of bereavement 
when God again and again took home 
the children of his heart. But in the 
midst of them all he stood at his post 
without faltering, without flinching, and 
not knowing within a few last torturing 
hours how near his fight was fought, his 
race was run and his faith was kept, and 
how nearly in the celestia) sunshine he 
stood, with the jewels of his crown with- 
in the touch of his tired hand. 


THE LAST OFFICIAL ACT 


Of his life was an anxious one; it 
was an attempt to make a rough place 
plain in the way of the Lord, and in the 
doing of it he laid down his life. In 
what is now so pathetic and precious 
to me, our last personal interview only 
a few days ago, he showed me plainly, 
without giving you the topic that we 
were discussing, how this cry for rest 
that God anticipated was becoming 
more and more intense and imperative 
to him, and it began to look so sweet to 


work that were welcoming him to begin ; 
and now it has come differently from 
what we expected. He rests from his 
labors ; he is at rest.” 

The services were concluded with 
prayer by Dr. Ellis, and the singing of 
‘Rock of Ages” by the choir. Then 
Opportunity was given to look for the 
last time this side of eternity upon the 
dear and familiar face of our loved one; 
the solemn procession was formed, and 
all that was mortal of Dr. Atkinson was 
taken to and laid away in the beautiful 
city of the dead, Riverview cemetery, 
almost in sight of the scenes surround- 
ing the beginning of his precious life 
here nearly forty-one years ago. 

March 3, 1889. GrorGceE H. Himes. 


Evangelist Edward Payson Hammond 
has been laboring for some months in 
different places in Michigan. The Big 
Rapids Pioneer of February 27th re- 
ports him in Big Rapids at that time, 
and as holding a very successful series of 
meetings. Mr. Hammond’s many 
friends on this Coast will be glad to 
know of his welfare and good work. 


A Christianity without mystery is as 
unphilosophical as it is unscriptural.— 


Angus. 


Nay, he did more than love it; 


him to find some places and times in his . 
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THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


At the Monday Club nineteen mem- 
bers were present and eight visitors. In 
the absence of President Cruzan, through 
sickness, Rev. Walter Frear was called 
to the Chair. Rev. Dr. Willey offered 
prayer. A well-prepared paper on “Theo- 


cratic America” was read by Rev. W. N. 


Meserve—a very fitting subject for this 
inauguration day. The discussion which 
followed, like the paper, took a hopeful 
view of the present and of a better time 
coming. Dr. Barrows suggested that the 


_ paper would be good reading in THE 


PaciFic, We hope ere long to give itto 
our readers. It is expected that Rev. 
Professor George Mooar will present the 
subject for discussion next week. Rec- 
ollect the Club, meets at 1:30 o’clock 
every Monday afternoon in the parlor of 
the Y. M. C. A., and is open to any who 
would like to attend. 


Rev. Dr. Barrows preached an excel- 
lent gospel sermon Sabbath morning in 
the First church, in this city, on ‘‘The 
Atonement.” It was communion Sab- 
bath, and eighteen were received to 
membership, twelve on confession of 
faith. 


At the mission of the First church, in 
charge of Rev. F. J. Culver, fifty-five 
were in the Sabbath-school and sixty-six 
at the evening service. His sermon was 
from Acts i: 8, illustrated by a large mis- 
sion map of the world. | 


Rev. H. H. Wikoff preached in the 
Green-street church on “God’s Owner- 
In the evening there was a Sab- 
bath-school concert. Rev. J. Spencer 
Voorhees, the pastor of this church, ex- 
pects to return next week. His father. 
whose sickness called him East, has gone 
to the happy home on high. Our brother 
has the sympathy of many friends on 
this Coast. 

Rev. W. J. Feemster held service at 
the Lick Old Ladies’ Home in the after- 
noon. 


At the Third church Sunday morning 
the audience filled every seat in the gal- 
lery and the large audience room. In 
the absence of the pastor, owing to ill- 
ness, Rev. Walter Frear preached a capi- 
tal sermon to children from the text, “I 
was glad when they said unto me, Let us 
go into the house of the Lord.” This 


was followed by a thoughtful sermon to 


adults from the text, ‘‘Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever.” 
Mr. Frear also supplied the pulpit in the 
evening. 

Some months ago the Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor connected with Plymouth 
church of this city extended an invita- 
tion to the Christian Endeavor Society 
of the Third church to visit them at their 
church home. The invitation was ac- 
cepted, and last Friday the Plymouth 
Society was entertained in turn at the 
Third church. A song, beautifully ren- 
dered by Mrs. William Center; a paper 
bristling with sharp points and witty say- 


ings, by J. W. Roberts ; a telling speech 


by Rev. W. H. Scudder, and Haydn 
Kinder symphony, which excited much 
merriment, constituted the programme, 
after which a delicious supper was served 
by the young ladies connected with the 
Society. These union socials are an ex- 
cellent idea, tending to bring the young 
Christians of sister churches together, 
and giving them an interest in Christian 
work outside their own church walls. 


Rev. F. M. Washburn of the Free 
Baptist church had a song service in the 
evening; subject, “The Prodigal Son.” 
A gentleman, the son of a Jew, was bap- 
tized. 

Rev. Dr. Willey preached at Benicia 
on ‘Unbelief as Sin,and Why,”and 
New Man and the New Life.” 


Evangelist John Curry is holding 
meetings in the Good Will Mission, in 
Oakland, with good results. 


Rio Vista, March 4th,—Yesterday 
was a “red-letter day” for our church. 
As fruits of the revival méetings here 
thirty-three united with our church, thir- 
ty-one of them on profession of faith and 
two on renewal of covenant. Sixteen of 
them were men and boys; seven of them 
men of mature age—past forty—and 
heads of families. The youngest child 
was g years of age and the oldest person 
62. The work has been a quiet one— 
that is, it has been void of excitement— 
yet a deep and searching work. In all 
the history of Rio Vista there has never 
been so powerful a revival. Our mem- 
bership has been increased about fifty 
per cent., and by material that will make 
us stronger in every way. So we thank 
God and take courage. G. M. D. 


OaKLAND,— Our “little church around 
the corner” is taking its stand slowly, 
but surely, among its sister churches. Its 
pastor, Rev. W. H. Cooke, has struggled 
hard and suffered much for the Master’s 
sake; but our God, who watches over 
the feeblest of his children, is giving him 
the victory. A pleasing feature of the 
well-organized choir is that nearly all the 
members are connected with the church. 
They sing with the heart and the under- 
standing also, and thus God blesses their 
labors. The scene that presented itself 
this morning in their neat house of wor- 
ship will never be forgotten. Sixteen 
candidates came forward to receive the 
hand of fellowship. In his usual happy 


style the pastor spoke words of cheer |, 


and comfort to each individual case, 
while a deep solemnity, the Spirit’s still 
small voice, seemed to pervade the whole 
audience, which was large. 
pretty custom of the members of the 
church extending the hand of fel- 
lowship to the new converts has much to 


Religious Intelligence. | 


The very | 


| weeks on the heart and in the prayers of 
pastor. 


makes me think of those beautiful lines— 
 Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love!” 

We sat down to the table of our Lord 
and partook of the emblems of bis 
broken body and precious blood. Our 
hearts were full of love, while on the 
wings of faith we rose, and could see 
glorious fruit springing up from the well- 
watered seed which was sown this morn- 
ing in the Little Church Around the 
Corner. Mrs. E. S. 


Sunday was a happy day with our 
church at Suisun, a day which made, 
glad the heart of their beloved pastor. 
For eleven years Rev. A. F. Hitchcock | 
has labored with this church, upbuilding 
it from a small home missionary charge 
to its present wide-awake, self-supporting 
Organization. And we do not wonder 
when the pastor declares with just pride | 
that he has the best church on the Coast. 
In the latter part of January Loyal L. 
Wirt of the Theological Seminary was 
invited to assist them in holding a series 
of meetings. From the very first a deep 
feeling of earnestness was manifest, and 
the Spirit of God moved the hearts of 
sinners. After the second week the good 
work was necessarily brought to a close 
by the severe illness of the pastor. But 
the seed had been planted in good 
ground, and was blessed beyond meas- 
ure. Many found the Saviour during 
the meetings, and confessed Christ be- 
fore men. The work has been especially 
successful among the young people. Sun- 
day, the 3d, being the first opportunity 
since Brother Hitchcock’s illness, fifteen 
were ready to unite with the church, 
three by letter, the others on profession, 
these twelve being the first direct results 
of the meetings. There are others—we 
believe many—that will follow soon. It 
was indeed an impressive and joyous oc- 
casion. Brother Wirt was there and 
preached, giving the right hand in glad | 
welcome to these, the results of his first | 
labors. 

Last Sunday was a joyful day in the 
church at San Jose. Twelve were re- | 
ceived into the church, nine of whom ' 
entered on profession of faith and five | 
received the ordinance of baptism. 
Rev. W. H. Cooke of Oakland has 
assisted Brother Hill in conducting evan. ' 
gelistic services, and there have been 
several hopeful conversions. The reviv- 
al services are continued during this 
week, Com. 


Last Sunday, Rev. O. G. May preach- 
ed in the Methodist church at Salinas, ‘ 
and addressed a large union meeting in 
the United Presbyterian church in the 
evening; subject, ‘*The Wonderful Book.” 


Rev. A. C. Duncan, for many years 
pastor of the Congregational church in 
Haywards, is doing very excellent service 
as pastor of the M. E. church of Sa- 
linas. Quite a number have recently 
been added to the church and impor- 
tant improvements made on the building. 


TULARE, Cal, March 5, 1889.—Five 
were added to the Tulare church last 
Sunday, of whom four were on confes- 
sion, and all were adults. 


The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was observed last Sabbath, and twelve 
new members were added to the church 
at San Jose, five of them receiving the 
ordinance of baptism. Revival services 
were held during last week, and several 
hopeful conversions are reported. The 
meetings will be continued three even- 
ings this week. The church 1s being 
quickened and the pastor’s heart encour-: 
aged. 

Brother R. I. Vernon labored with us 
on the Rocklin field eighteen days, 
preaching able and earnest sermons, 
bringing conviction to many who did 
not receive the truth. However, three 
have united with the church on profes- 
sion and three by letter. Congregations 
were not large during the week. The 
people of Rocklin gave Brother Vernon 
a reception at the close of his work and 
a purse of $50. 


Rev. J. H. Philips, of the East Los 
Angeles Congregational church, has just 
closed a two weeks’ meeting, resulting in 
over fifty conversions and accessions to 
his church, fifty per cent. of the number 
being young men. This church doubled 
its membership in 1888, and about sixty 
have been added since January, 18809, 
and still they come. The work is quiet 
and thorough. The church will celebrate 
its second birthday on the 2oth of March, 
all out of debt, with a membership of 
one hundred and seventy-five, and a 
church home costing nearly $10,000. 


On Sabbath, February 24th, Superin- 
tendent Greene, of the Congregational 
Sunday-school and Publishing Society, 
organized the Plymouth Congregational 
church of Puyallup, Washington Terri- 
tory, with seven members. A Sunday- 
school superintendent was chosen, with 
their other church officers. Lots for 
church and parsonage buildings were 
donated by Mayor Stewart. A temporary 
building for the Sunday-school will be 
erected immediately, and a permanent 
chapel built during the summer. Every 
one of this little company are workers, 
and will be heard from. 


THE INGATHERING aT LITTLE SHASTA. 
It was a gooddly sight which an unusu- 
ally large congregation looked upon in 
our little church last Sunday, when repre- 
sentatives from nine different families 
(besides others who represented them- 
selves only) were received into the church 
on confession of faith. This ingathering | 
is not the result of any ‘“‘protracted” or | 
other special meetings, and the converts 
may fairly be termed “hand-picked”’ 
(Vide the Pilgrim Teacher for March), 
for many of them have been for some 


While the larger churches 


sults of Mr. Moody’s work among them, 
we are glad to send this report from our 
little picket-post, to the glory of God. 
February 28th. E. F. DINSMORE. 
On last Sunday Pilgrim church, Po- 
mona, received six members by letter 
and ten on confession of faith. Of the 
latter, four were students in Pomona 
College, and six were men. The church 
used for the first time a beautiful and 
costly communion table—a gift from the 
members of this church who were for- 
merly members of the First church, 
Burlington, Vt. A deep but great relig- 
ious interest has prevailed in the congre- 
gation since the Week of Prayer. Daily 


' services have been held for three weeks, 


and it is believed that some thirty con- 
versions have recently occurred. | 


Last Sabbath was a very interesting 
day for the First church, Los Angeles, 
Rev. R. G. Hutchins, D.D., pastor. The 
hall in which the services are now held 
was full. At the beginning of the service 
an infant was dedicated in baptism. 
This was followed by reception of mem. 
bers—twenty-six in all—ten by profes- 
sion and sixteen by letter. Of those re- 
ceived on profession many were baptized, 
several of them being Chinese. To each 
one received the pastor gave a Scripture 
passage as a motto. The address of the 
day was a very excellent one on II Tim. 
ii: 19—21-—“‘Vessels unto Honor.” This 
was followed by the communion. The 
pastor’s subject in the evening was ‘The 
Ideal of Unselfishness.” Dr. Hutchins 
is very highly spoken of, and his labors 
deeply appreciated, but he works under 
very great disadvantages for lack of a 
suitable church building for his large 


congregation and the work in connection 


therewith. G. M. 


EpiTors Paciric: Since the date of my 
last published report, December 3d, I 
have received on account of C. H. M. 
Society, and: remitted to Am. H. M. 
Society, the contributions of the follow- 
ing named: Plymouth-avenue Congre- 
gational church, $170.65 ; Market-street 
Congregational church, Oakland, $18.20; 
First Congregational church, San 
Francisco, $649.60; Plymouth-avenue 


' church, Oakland, $8.05; Highland Sun- 


day-school, Messina, $2.10; California 
Women’s H. M. S., $25.60; Bethany 
Congregational church, $80; Eureka 
Congregational church, Eureka, $23 25 ; 
Ferndale Congregational church, $5 ; 
First Congregational church, Berkeley, 
87.05 ; Plymouth Congregational church, 
San Francisco, $20; California Women’s 
H. M.S., $103.75 ; Santa Cruz Congre- 
gational church, $14.50 ; Congregational 
church, Redwood City, $17.75. Total 
$1,225.50. J. S. HuTcuHison, 

Treasurer C. H. M. Society. February 
28, 1889. 

EASTERN WASHINGTON.—A_ church 


of seven members’ organized 
at Deep Creek Falls on Sunday, 
February 17th, by Revs. T. W. 


Walters and D, Wirt and Sunday-school 
Superintendent G. R. Andrus. Rev. D. 
Wirt preached the sermon, and will sup- 
ply the church for the present. Rev. J. 
B. Clark, recently of Butte, Montana, 


has taken up the work at Colville and 


Chewelah. The Y. P. C. E. society of 
Spokane Falls celebrated the eighth anni- 
versary of the national society by hold- 
ing a public meeting on Sunday evening, 
February 24th. Papers were read on the 
following subjects: ‘History of Chris- 
tian Endeavor Movement,” “the Ele- 
ments of Success in the Society,” “Our 
Society, Its Progress and Needs,” ‘*‘Work 
of Social Committee,” ‘‘Work of Look. 
out Committee,” “Work of Prayer-meet- 
ing Committee.” Mrs. Lucy H. Washing- 
ton, national organizer and lecturer of 
the W. C. T. U., 1s making a lecturing 
tour of this country. She is a very ef- 
fective speaker. There is need of a 
strong temperance work in this Territory 
at this time. | J. E. 


Congress was in session a good part 
of last Saturday and Sunday nights and 
on the Sabbath day. ‘‘ Liquor has been 
sold as freely at the Capitol all day as at 
any of the down-town bar-rooms, and it 
would surprise the men and women who, 
for the past six months, have been pe- 
titioning for a Sunday rest law and the 
suppression of the alcoholic liquor traffic 
to know the amount expended for cham- 
pagne and whisky by some of the men 
who have introduced these petitions in 
the Senate and House.” ‘‘Congression- 
al ‘cold tea,’as a bracer, was frequently 
resorted to by weary members, and sev- 
eral well-developed cases of hilarity ma- 
terialized on the floor.’”” This was in the 
House. In the Senate on Sunday even- 
ing Senator Riddleberger of Virginia was 
removed from the room by force, being 
in such a besotted condition as to inter 
rupt the business. And this at Washing- 
ton, in the capitol of the nation! Such 
an example to visiting thousands! Such 


a report to go over the world ! Such dis- 


regard of God’s day and the laws of de- 
cency ! God help us ! 


During the debate on the prohibitory 
resolution in the Illinois Senate, Febru- 
ary 13th, Mr. Berry of Hancock made 
the following statement: ‘* In one of the 
documents sent us, within the last few 
days, by the United States Brewers’ As. 
sociation they admit that the cost of 
keeping and caring for 185,313 paupers, 
insane and criminals, is chargeable to 
the liquor traffic, and that it costs 
$17,419,422; and they answer by saying 
there is received for Federal and local 
license $1 36,000,000, and then they sub- 
tract one from the other, and say it 
leaves a balance in favor of rum of 
$118,000,000, Oh, such an argument !” 
continued Mr. Berry. ‘Suppose one 
of: these insane criminals was your son 
or daughter, where would you then say 


do with their future Christian life and _ at this center are rejoicing over the re- | the balance was?” 


EASTERN OREGON ITEMS. 
Is there any way we can stir up our 


‘| brethren in this remote and scattered 


Association of the Mid-Columbia to 
send in items of their churches to the 
columns of THE Paciric? I almest feel 
out of fellowship with our churches of 


Eastern Oregon and the Yakima Associ- 


ation, we hear so seldom from them, and 
know so little of their triumphs and trials. 
But here is a note or so from Pendle- 
ton: 
What grave is more dishonored than 
that of a young man who dies by his 
own hand in a drunken fit, and within 
the walls of a den of prostitution? I do 


not know. Yet just such a young man 


was buried here yesterday, and that not 
quietly, but with pomp and parade and 
papist honors, both in the house and 
along the street. Surely, one would say 
on viewing the funeral cortege, this was 
some hero, some noble person, some la- 
mented and lovable soul. No; it was 


not. But 20 years of age, he was a 


profligate, a suicide. Behold, then, the 
parade that carries his poor remains to 
the grave —the firemen, in uniform, 
marching ahead two by two, the citizens 
In carriages and on foot. Well, we say, 
it must be meant in honor or in token of 
sympathy for the parents. Perhaps so. 
Except that his father, though a wealthy 
man, is a saloon-keeper here. Does it 
not rather look like a blunted moral 
sense that could share in such honors 
publicly paid to such a person, and this 
before the young that see it all? But 
‘such is Pendleton—or, rather, are some 
of its denizens—and such the circum- 
stances amid which our churches are 
holding forth the Word of Life here. 

As the result of the recent series of 
meetings held by our Protestant churches, 
a half-dozen precious souls unite with 
our church next Sabbath, God willing. 

Colds, pneumonia, whooping - cough 
and mumps are doing their best to thin 
our Sabbath-school attendance, but we 
are doing our best to build it up. We 
have lately issued a certificate of mem- 
bership in simple form, on the back of a 
beautiful card, and this seems to bind 
our scholars to us somewhat, as well as 
increase their interest in the school. We 
now have seventy on our roll. By the 
removal of Mrs. R. D. Wilson to Oregon 
City our school suffers loss, but we look 
to the Lord to raise up other helpers for 
us. An organist has been thus raised 
up, much to our delight. _ 

Our little flock took up a collection 
for home missions last Sabbath, and 
found $22.40. Over this we rejoiced, 
praised the Lord and took courage. This 
is our third offering for home missions in 
the nine months just closed. Our Sun- 
day-school recently contributed $1.50 to 
the same object, in return for the beauti- 
ful star chart we recently received from 
the society (A. H. M.) in New York. 
That our church and children may love 
and sacrifice for the work of Christ is 
the aim and prayer with us. 

Last Sabbath afternoon we organized 
a Y. P. S. C. E. in connection with our 
church, another thing we are fervently 
praising and praying the Lord for. 

Pendleton, Or. ‘ 


CLAYTON, CAL. 


On or about the 1st of September last 
the Congregational church of Clayton, 
having been without a pastor for about 
two months, invited-the Rev. Edson D. 
Hale, late graduate of the Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary, to supply the pulpit 
for a few weeks, This resulted in an 
unanimous call to become their perma- 
nent pastor, and, as such, he was shortly 
thereafter ordained by a council called 
for that purpose. The heart of Mr. 
Hale seemed to be drawn towards this 


place and people from the first, as that | 


of the people was towards him ; and this 
mutual respect..and affection has been 
strengthened by more intimate acquaint- 
ance and by attendance on his ministra- 
tions. 

The new pastor entered upon his du- 
ties with the quiet earnestness of youth- 
tul zeal and vigor, tempered: with pru- 
dence and the calm judgment character- 
istic of riper years. His labors were 
well appreciated, and a new interest was 
awakened in the church and community, 
especially among the young people, who, 
through the instrumentality of the Society 
of Christian Endeavor, soon found some- 
thing to do in helping along in Christian 
work. 

Last Sunday was a day of much inter- 
est to both pastor and people. Six per- 
sons united with the church on that oc- 
casion—four on the confession of their 
faith, one by re-confession, and ‘one by 
letter. Three were young men, one a 
youth of fourteen and two were ladies of 
middle age. - The house was well filled, 
the audience attentive, and the services 
sweetly solemn and impressive. Two 
of the young men received the ordinance 
of baptism. The communion of the 
Lord’s Supper, which followed, was a 
season Of glad fellowship and sweet re- 
freshing, as from the presence of the 
Lord. 

The outlook of the church is hopeful, 
and it never was in a better condition 
for aggressive work than now. The 
quiet, but manifest, interest in the work 
of the Lord continues. The church is 
united and harmonious, and the hearts 
of the people and of the pastor are as 
the hearts of one man. 

Four events of interest to the church 
have occurred within the last few months ; 
first, the unanimous call to the pastor ; 
second, his ordination by council ; third, 
his marriage to the daughter of Rev. 
Professor Mooar, D.D. ; and, lastly, the 
occasion above referred to in the addi- 
tion of six new members. W. 


. Clayton, Mar. 4, 1889. 


CENTRAL UNION CHURCH, HONO- 


: LULU. 
- The annual business meeting of the 


‘church of which Rev. Dr. E. G. Beck- 


with is pastor was held January 2d’ 
Eighteen separate reports were read. 

We note leading items of. interest re- 
ported, as follows: | | 
_ The whole membersbip of the church 
at the close of the year was 363. 


The amount received in the Sunday 
morning and evening collections for ben- 
evolences was $4,433.85. All but a 
small balance had been expended for 
city work, home and foreign missions, 
and aid to the needy of the church. 


For the church expenses, there had 

been received from pledges $5,655.25, 
a gratifying advance from the receipts in 
Fort-street church for annual sale of 
slips. Expenses for coming year estimat- 
ed at $5,500. 
_ Four thousand two hundred and forty- 
one dollars and thirty-nine cents were re- 
ported on hand in the building fund. 
The church also owns real estate for the 
same purpuse, for which $10,000 was 
paid. | 

Sabbath-school—Average attendance, 
301; different pupils, 452; regular col- 
lections, $650. 

The Ladies’ Social and Benevolent 
Society had held no fairs, but had raised 
$395, as the necleus of a special build- 
ing fund. 

The Woman’s Board reported their 
meetings and work. They had raised 
$950 during the year, for foreign and 
home work, 

The Y. P. S. C. E. reported meetings 
on alternate Sabbaths. There are twen- 
ty-five active and twenty-eight associate 
members. | 

The outside work of the church ap- 
peared in reports from Fowler’s Yard 
Mission, Fowler’s Yard Schools, Mission- 
ary Gleaners, City Visiting Missionary, 
Colpolteur to Seamen, Makiki Sunday- 
school, Portuguese Sunday-school Jap- 
anese Sunday-school, and Hotel-street 
Sunday-school.—The Friend. 


R.H.MSDonald, 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


Oldest Chartered Bank ( 


-V.M‘Donald, 


CASH/ER. 


Capital Stock 
$ 1,000,000.00. 
7 SurpusS 700,000.00. 


AvResourcts $ 4,356,175.94. 
Returning thanks for past favors, we 

sod sccounts of 

Firms and Cer-porations. 

R. H. Pres’t. 


San Francisco, Cal., ist, 1888. 


ARE YOU A MUSIC TEACHER ? 


The best tools make the best work, The 
best ins txuction books make the best seholars. 
The best teachers use Ditson & Oo.’s instruct- 
following books sell largely and all 
the e: 


RicHagpson’s New METHOD FOR THE PIANO- 
FORTE ($3). 


New OONSERVATORY METHOD FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE ($3). 


Mason & HoApD.LeEy’s System ror BEGINNERS 
on Prano ($3). 


Mason’s SysieEm oF TEOHNIOAL EXERCISES 
($2.50). | 


BELLAK’S ANALYTICAL METHOD FOR PIANO 
(for beginners) ($1). 


WINNER’S IDEAL Metnop (for beginners) (50c). 


_ Every Music Teacher needs a full set of 
Ditson & Co.’s great Oatalogues, describing 
fully the largest stock in America. An invest- 
ment which pays well is a subscription to Dit- 
gon & Oo.’s Musican Recorp ($1), 
which describes intelligently every new music 
book as it is issued, and every new piece of 
music; prints exeellent lesson pieces and 
songs, discusses theories, and gives a condens- 
ed record of the world’s music. 


Any book mailed promptly, post-paid, for $1.00. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson &Co., J. E. Dirson & Co., 
867 Broadway, N. yY. 1228 Chestnut St. Phila. 


S:iT.O.V'ES. 


Gas Stoves...... 
Gasoline Stoves............... 7 00 ** 30900 


Coal Ranee@ 6 00 ** 75 00. 


Table Lamps.................$0 15 to $1000 
Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 ** 20 00 


66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 ** 10 00 
65-candle-power Burners...... -- 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
968 MARKET 8T., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel, 


INFIDELITY A FAILURE.” 


BY BEV. SOOTT™ F. HERSHEY, PH.D. 


Every minister, Sanday-school teacher and 
Christian worker would get great power from 
this book. Every intelligent young man who 
is skeptical will have his doubts removed by 
reading it. The Belfast (Ireland) ‘‘News’’ 
says of it: ‘‘In style it is next to Ruskin.’’ 
The New York ‘‘Observer” says of it: ‘Rev. 
Scott F. Hershey, Ph.D., isa young man of 
rare ability and heroic temperament. His 
style is forcible and pungent, and adorned 
with natural and appropriate figures <«f speech, 
which is never marred by anything like sensa- 
tionalism.’’ The first edition is nearly ex- 
hausted, and to bs had only from the author. 
Neat cloth. Publishers’ price, $1; reduced to 
80 cents. Address tcott F. Hersh: y, 936 B. 8. 
W., Washington, D. O. 


=z. AUSTIN, 


DENTIST, 


_ Removed from Washingtcn Street to 


620 GOUGH S8T., - SAN FRANOISOO. 
| (Cor. of McAllister.) 


DR. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTGOMERY AVE. 


Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty porce 
at high tide, and co aily. Everything 


lain tubs. Water the bay only 
new, clean and well or . Baths 25 cents. 


THAT IS ITS NAME, AND IT IS HIS OWB 
BEOAUSE PREPARED BY 
HIMSELF, 


AGENTS 


Are still having remarkable success with this 
book, and there yet remains much territory 
in which it has not been known. 


The Whole World Is His Parish. 


Mr. Jones is preaching to more 
than any other minister in America. He 
preached in the principal cities of Georgia, Al- 
abama, Mississippi, Texas, Tennessee and South 
Oarolina; also in the cities of Brooklyn, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Ohi , and Toronto, Oan- 
ada; and in no place could buildings be found 
large enough to hold the congregations. 
Urgent appeals pour in upon him from every 
art of the country, from Washington to San 
ancisco, and from the Lakes to the Gulf. 
Wherever he goes the churches are stirred and 
uickened into a better and higher life, and 
ners are awakened and converted to Ohriét 
by hundreds and thousands. 
He is now in the fortieth year of his age; 
rather below medium size; has a well-roun 
not large head; has a keen, piercing, twinkling, 
black eye; dark hair; is ow in complexion; 
wears a general expression of face that would 


‘not attract attention in a crowd of strangers 


who do not know him. His countenance fair- 
ly glows when he is speaking; his voice is well 
modulated from the careless draw] in which he 
utters his most pungent remarks to the thrill- 
ingly tender tones in which he pleads with men 
to be reconciled to God. 

Do not be induced to purchase inferior and 
unauthorized editions of Sam Jones’ Sermons. 
They are very incomplete, and published with- 
out his consent. 


It has his Autobiography, 54 pages, which 
with its 87 sermons, gives the equivalent of 
more than forty sermons, all so closely edited 
that the reader gets in his book twice as much 
as in any other. None of these sermons are in 
either of our previous books. | 

The work will be illustrated: Steel portrait 
of the author, a new cut of his cottage home, 
the tabernacle built by him at his home, Oar- 
tersville, Ga.; the big tent where his St. Jo- 
seph meetings weré held; the rink at Toronto, 
Canada; Metropolitan church (two views), To- 
ronto, Canada; Music Hall, Oincinnati; the 
Great Rink, Ohicago; E. O. Excell, singing 
companion of Sam Jones. The book contains 
between 500 and 550 pages, and will include, by 
special request, Sam Small’s ¢ sermon, 
‘‘Delivered from Bondage,’’ a woodcut of 
Sam Small. | 
Fine cloth, embossed sides, beveled edges, 

Very $2 
Also in half Russia, marbled edges....... 8 


AGENTS WANTED. 


The book will be sold exclusively 
canvassing agents. In no case will it be so 
in book stores. Olergymen, teachers, students, 
ladies and persons of good character can find 


rofitable in this book, 


or terms and particulars, ad 


HAMMOND, Avent, 


1037 Market Street, 
SAN FRANOISOO, 


People of taste, about pur- 


chasing furniture, feel a sense of 


relief when they see our beauti- - 


ful stock, note our low prices, 
and observe our novel manner 
of showing same. 

Every one knows what looks 
well after seeing it in place, but 
few like to decide these matters 
absolutely beforehand. 
show effects, so that selection is 
easy. | 

_ For instance, we have on view 
a parlor, bedroom and dining- 
room, completely furnished, for 
$390; and we can show you ex- 
actly how your home will look 


at any price you may wish to 


spend. 


Do not forget that we are 


selling everything in our new . 


store on one-half our former 


margin. 


CALIFORNIA 


Starr King Building, 


117 to 123 Ceary St., San Prancisce, 


HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns. Stopsallpain. Ensures 
comfort tothe feet. 15c. at Druggiste. Hiscox &Co.,N. 


PARKER S GINGER TONIC 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles, Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
of the 
organs, it promotes refreshing 
sleep, the appetite, 
and gives new lifeands . 3 
to the weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 
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Children’s Corner. 


A CASE OF INSOMNIA. 


I cannot get my doll to sleep— 
Oh, dear! oh, dear! 

To-morrow she will be so cross, 
I fear, I fear. . 


For dollies, if they keep awake, 
You know, will get 

All out of tune as children do, 
And cry and fret. 


If I could see the doctor-man 
Perhaps he’d fix 

A sleeping dose for wakeful dolls— 
You know they mix 


Sleep in a bottle; how it’s done 
Nobody knows, 

Nor where the doctor gets the sleep— 
He does, I s’pose! — Wide Awake, 


A CHILD’S WORK. 


A few months ago a cozy little chapel 
was dedicated as the Third Lutheran 
church of an Ohio city. Very happy 
were the two other churches to welcome 
the young sister, and very wonderful did 
the blessing seem. Five years before 
there was only one Lutheran church in 
the town, and it seemed like only yester- 
day that the parent church had bidden 
“Godspeed” to a little company as they 
left to form the second church, and now 
there are three. How God has blessed 
them and multiplied their numbers! And 
to think that it has all, under God, come 
about by a little five-year-old maiden 
coaxing her drunken father to go to 
Sunday-school with her. It happened in 
this wise : 

About forty years ago, in a little moun- 
tain town in an Eastern State, a boy was 
led astray by evil companions, and learn- 
ed to drink and smoke and to become a 
dissipated youth. His parents moved at 
last to Ohio, and for awhile he began to 
grow steadier, and married a brave little 
woman. But, alas! evil influences again 
gained their hold upon him, and he be- 
came a drunken sot, given up to all kinds 
of evil and sin. 

One day, when he happened to be 
moderately sober, his little five-year-old 
daughter came in and climbed up on 
his lap. Putting her arms around his 
neck, she exclaimed: ‘My dear, little, 
drunken daddy!” 

It seemed as though a knife had cut 
into his very soul. With a questioning 
look he turned to his wife. 

“No, I did not tell her; she has heard 
it somewhere else,” was her answer. 

It startled and aroused him, for, 
wretch as he was, he loved the innocent 
little child, 

Francis Murphy came to the town 
soon after, and one day little Nell came 
dancing up to her papa with a dozen or 
so little blue temperance badges pinned 
all over her hat. Her father declared 
afterward that every one went through 
him like an arrow. 

A few..days after, a fellow-drinker, 
who had already signed the pledge, came 
and asked him to sign it also. He 
agreed to do so if some of the others 
would, and, as a result, nearly thirty of 
the lowest men in the town were rescued 


from the power of strong drink. 


A little time passed and Nell started 
to the Lutheran Sunday-school, and very 
soon came the pleading little voice, 
“Papa, won’t you go to Sunday-school 
with me next Sunday?” He could not 
resist the little one and went with her. 
The sweet singing pleased him, and he 
went again. After his second visit he 
hunted up an old associate, now a sober 
man, and hailed him with, “Say, Jchn- 
son, if you'll go to Sunday-school I will!” 
Johnson laughed and scoffed a little, 
but, finally, agreed to try it. He, too, 
was pleased ; and they, after awhile, got 
a dozen more rough men like themselves 
and formed a bible-class. They dis- 
cussed the lesson often with ridicule and 
unbelief, and, by-and-by, the Holy Spirit 
began to work in their midst, and some 
of them were converted—among them 
little Nellie’s papa. The class began to 
grow—to twenty-five, fifty, seventy-five, 
one hundred, one hundred and fifty ! all 
men, and all interested in the lesson 
study. 3 

In the meantime, all this was having 
its influence with the school proper, and 
its number increased from four hundred 
to nine hundred ina short time. The 
church also caught enthusiasm, and at 
last grew so in numbers that it divided, 
and formed the second church—and 
now a third. Humanly speaking, this 
has come from the seed sown by a little 
girl. 
All this happened about ten years ago. 
Nellie’s father is an honored and respect- 
ed business man, and his elegant home 
speaks of his prosperity. He is an ear- 


nest Christian worker, a devoted tem+- 


perance man and an active Prohibitionist. 

Is it not wonderful? With Christ 
multiplying power, a very tiny effort may 
become mighty in its influence. 

‘Be ye steadfast and unmovable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord; 
forasmuch as ye know that your labor is 
not in vain in the Lord.”—Sunday- 
school Times. 


FROM “LITTLE SUSY’S SIX TEACH- 
ERS.” 


“Susy, you were a very good girl at 
church this morning.”. 

“How could I be naughty, mamma?” 

“Oh, in a great many ways. One 
child could disturb fifty people.” 

‘‘What could it do?” 

“It could keep getting up and down 
on its-seat. It could keep asking if ser- 
vice was almost done. It could turn 
over the leaves of the hymn-book and 
rattle them. It could gape and yawn 
and fidget, or it might turn round and 
look right into other people’s faces in a 


1 much, 


Susy had seen children do all these 
things. Mr. Ought whispered that she 
had done some of them herself. 

“Mamma,” said she, “‘it is hard to sit 
still.” 

“TJ know it is, and that is one reason 
why it is good for you to go to church. 
You know you must sit still, and you try 
to learn to do it, and it is well to learn 
to do hard things.” 

“What for do little children go to 
church?” asked Susy. “They don’t 
know what the minister says.” 

“No, I know they don’t understand 
But there are a good many 
reasons why they should go to church, 
even then. I cannot explain them all to 
such a little girl as you are. But one 
reason is this. If they always go when 
they are children, they will be likely to 
go when they are grown up. Besides, 
nobody goes just to hear what the minis- 
ter says. We goto worship God. Even 
little Susy can please and honor him by 
just sitting still in his house and making 
no noise. And some of the blessing he 
has for the grown people he showers 
down on the little ones who are brought 
there to get it.” 3 

Susy smiled. | 

*J’li sit still and maybe he'll shower 
some On me,” said she. 

“You needn’t say ‘maybe,’” said Faith. 
“You may say, ‘He certainly will.’”— 
Mrs. Prenttas. 


SCHOOL-ROOM ORATORY. 


In some rural school-districts of the 
West it is a part of the duty of the 
members of the school board, who are 
usually three in number, to visit the 
school at least once during each term. 
On such occasions the official visitors 
are always invited and expected to “make 
a few remarks” to the school, no matter 
what their fitness or unfitness for speech- 
making may be. The writer well re- 
members an occasion of this kind, many 
years ago, when he was teaching a country 
school in a newly settled Western district. 

The members of the board appeared 
one afternoon, three elderly farmers, 
each evidently heavily freighted with the 
weight of responsibility on his shoulders 
as a member of the school-committee, 
and each resolved to do his duty to the 
utmost. 

They sat in solemn silence during the 
recitations, taking keen-eyed note of 
everything that was said and done. When 
the lessons were ended, the president of 
the board was asked to address the 
school. 


duty was duty to him, therefore: he step- 
ped to the platform, cleared his throat 
three or four times, coughed behind his 
hand, twitched nervously at the skirts of 
his coat, and, with a crimson face, began 
to speak. No verbatim report of this 


I can recollect, it was something like 
this : 

“Mister teacher and kind pewpils,—I 
—I—that is to say, I—I’m glad to—to 
see you gitting along,and—and—er—that 
is ev'ry boy has a chance of being Pres’- 
dent of the United States—and—er—er 
—evry girl has a equal show of being 
the wife of the Pres’dent, and there- 
fore you ought to do all you can to git 
along and learn all you can when you 
are boys and girls—-and—so—-I think— 
that’s all I’ve gotter say.” 

Having delivered this address he sat 
down and wiped the perspiration from 
his brow, although it was a cold day in 
midwinter. 

The second member of the board was 
next called upon for his remarks. He 
jerked himself to his feet, and said, 
hastily: ‘I dono ez I kin add anything 
to what Brother Squires has already so 
well said.” Then he quickly resumed 
his seat. 

‘Number three, on being invited to add 
a word, did not rise from his chair, but 
said, briefly: ‘My sentiments has al- 
ready been expressed and I can only in- 
dorse what has been said.” That ended 
the speech-making for the occasion.— 
Ex. 


DO YOUR BEST ALWAYS. 


People will overlook mistakes in one 
whom they see to be thoroughly sincere 
and in earnest. So put your life into 
even the smallest task, and the doing of 
it will have powerful moral influence up- 
on others. Whether you preach, study, 
sell goods, till the soil, saw wood, clean 
lamps, sell food or milk cows, do your 
best. There is no task so small, no 
honest occupation so common, or menial, 
that it cannot-be dignified and ennobled 
‘by the character of the doer. Bear in 
mind that not the thing you do so much 
as the doing reveals the character, the 
true man. Everything you do can be 
made the revelation of a great soul. I 
have great respect for the German who 
saws my wood and cleans my yard. He 
is one of the few men I have ever known 
who does everything in the best posstble 
manner. He has done this sort of work 
for me for a year, and constantly im- 
proves. I know of a barber who has 
endeavored to make the best possible bar- 
ber and citizen. He has succeeded. 
While no other barber in the city is even 
thought of as being worthy of any con- 
sideration as a citizen, this man is 
thoroughly respected. He is constantly 
enlarging his shop and force, but always 


has more than he can do. There is 
perfect order in his place. Men must 
act as gentlemen while there. They find 


there the best papers and magazines, 
but no police literature, nothing that a 
a Christian gentleman would not take 
into the family room. The barber is re- 
spected 1n his church, is made a member 
of the city council, has a model home 
life. He has dignified his occupation. 


4 


His life is a success.— Golden Rule. 


He evidently had nothing to say, but 


great oration was taken, but as nearly as" 


‘man keep wide awake. 


heavy hearts. 


THE HORRORS OF CIGARETTE SMOK- 
ING. 


Dr. Hammond, in the New York 
World, says: ‘“‘ As to cigarette smoking, 
properly practiced and with due regard 
to moderation, and provided also that 
pure tobacco be used, I cannot see how 
it is more injurious than cigars or pipes. 
But no speedier method for rendering 
existence painful is more efficacious than 
to smoke cigarettes and to inhale the 
fumes into the lungs. By this practice 
a very large absorbing surface is exposed 
to the action of the nicotine and other 
poisonous products which are evolved 
when tobacco is burned. As a conse- 
quence, the system is more thoroughly 
subjected to their influence and disease 
more certainly produced. The action 
of the brain is impaired thereby, the 
ability to think, and, in fact, all mental 
concentration are weakened. Neuralgia, 
especially about the face, throat diseases. 
nasal catarrh, serious affections of the 
eyes, dyspepsia, and, above all, inter- 
ruption in the normal action of the 
heart, are among the consequences re- 
sulting from the inordinate use of tobac- 
co, and especially from the inhalation of 
Cigarette smoke. This is not mere 
theory, for I have seen many cases of all 
these disorders in the course of my prac- 
tice as a physician, and have known 
them to be directly traceable to the 


cause mentioned. Laws for the repres- 


sion of cigarette smoking by young per- 
sons are difficult, if not impossible, of 
enforcement. It can be prevented only 


through the proper education of parents 


and guardians and the children them- 
selves. 

Investigation shows that the cigarettes 
sold in this country are, as a rule, vilely 
adulterated, and with substances even 
more injurious than tobacco. Some- 
thing might be done, perhaps, by the 
passage of laws preventing the manufac- 
ture or sale of cigarettes. Surely, if the 
law can interfere to stop the production 
of oleomargarine, on the ground of its 
being prejudicial to the health of the 
public, it might properly be invoked on 
the same plea for the manufacture of 
cigarettes. Some States do not allow 
alcohol in any form to be produced or 
sold within their limits, and yet I am 
inclined to believe that more injury can 
be inflicted on the human race by the 
excessive use of tobacco by young per- 
sons than by immoderate liquor drinking. 
The latter would probably kill more 
quickly, and before the subject would 
have an opportunity of procreating the 
species, but the former would certainly 
destroy the health and vitality of those 
who might-descend from him. In the 
city of Washington I saw, a few days 
ago, a wretched-looking child, scarcely 5 
years old, smoking a cigarette and blow- 
ing the smoke from his nostrils. 
pale, pinched face was twitching convul- 
sively, his little shoulders were bent, and 
his whole appearance was that of an old 
man. Should he live to become the 
father of a family, what kind of children 
is he likely to have? | 


IT IS YOUR TONGUE. 


It is your tongue; it belongs to you, 
and it is the only one for which you are 
responsible. Your neighbors’ tongues 
may need care also, but that is their bus- 
iness ; this is yours, See that it is prop- 
erly attended to, 

Watch your tongue; it needs watching. 
It “is a fire”—watch it. It is a helm 
which guides the vessel; let the helms- 
It can bless or 
it can curse; it can poison or heal; it can 
pierce hearts and blight hopes; it can 
sow discord and separate chief friends. 

Watch your tongue! No one but you 
can take care of that tongue. You are 
its only ruler. Your neighbors may hate 
it, or fear it, or wish they could bridle 
it; but they cannot doit. You have the 
power—watch that tongue. 

That tongue has already got you into 
trouble; it may do it again; it is “set on 
fire of hell.” It burns up peace, bless- 
ing, reputation, hope. It causes sad 
days, weary nights, tearful eyes and 
‘‘If a man will love life 
and see good days, let him refrain his 
tongue from evil, and his lips that they 
speak no guile.” 

Watch that tongue ! It is the glory of 
man. It distinguishes him from the 
brutes. It was bought with blood by 
the Son of God. He claims it as his. 
It should speak his praise; misemployed, 
it may degrade yourself and those around 
you. You are charged to attend to it. 

Watch that tongue! The Lord watches 
that tongue. ‘* There is not a word in 


my tongue, but, lo, O Lord, thou know- } 


est it altogether! For every idle word 
we must give account in the day of judg- 
ment.” What will be the record of that 
tongue then? Watch that tongue !—— 
Watch Tower. 


OUR CLIMATE NOT CHANGING. 
FALLACY OF THE POPULAR NOTION, — 


Professor Cleveland Abbe of the Me- 
teorlogical Building at Washington, who 
is the real founder of our weather ser- 
vice, takes up in the February number 
of the Forum the popular idea that our 
climate is changing. After showing, in 
an interesting way, how changes, if any 
occur, are calculated from meteorlogi- 
cal tables, he shows that rational clima- 
tology gives no basis for the much-talk- 
ed-of influence upon the climate of a 
country produced by the growth or de- 
struction of forests, the building of rail- 
roads or telegraphs, and the cultivation 
of crops over a wide extent of prairie. 
‘Any opinion as to the meteorlogical ef- 
fects of man’s activity,’”’ he says, ‘‘must 
be based either upon the records of ob- 


‘servation or on a priori theoretical rea- 


‘conclusion. 


His. 


soning. Now, the records of experience 
are exceedingly diverse in various parts 
of the world, and lead to no uniform 
The palzontological evi- 
dences of the former existence of animals 
and plants where they cannot now thrive, 
show clearly that great changes have tak- 
en place during geological ages, perhaps 
50,000 years distant ; but no important 
climatic change has yet been demon- 
strated since human history began.” 


LINCOLN’S SEASICKNESS. 


Though there are many remedies, so 
called, for seasickness, yet medical 
science, we believe, refuses to put forth 
any of them, either as preventives or 
cures. Prominent among remedies which 
keep their promise neither to the ear nor 
to the hope are wine and spirits. An 
anecdote of President Lincoln, related 
in the Century, shows that he knew the 
uselessness of these remedies. 

When he visited General Grant at City 
Point, in 1864, he was met on his arrival 


by the General and his staff. When ask- ! 


ed how he was the President replied: 
“IT am not feeling very well. I got pretty 
badly shaken up on the bay coming 
down, and I am not altogether over it 

et.” | 
; “Tet me send for a bottle of campagne 
for you, Mr. President,” said a staff 
officer ; “that is the best remedy I know 
of for seasickness.” 

“No, no, my young friend,” replied 
the president ; ‘‘I’ve seen many a man in 
my time seasick ashore from drinking 
that very article.” | 

That was the last time any one screw- 
ed up sufficient courage to offer him 
wine, | 


MucH ImprRoveD.—A_ well-known 
Western orator is fond of telling the fol- 
lowing story about himself—a_ story 
which gives proof of the fact that many 
unpromising boys develop. into famous 
and brilliant men. He had given his 
finest and most carefully prepared lecture 


for the benefit of a small library in his 


native town. At the close of the lecture 
he was approached by an old man, who 
offered his hand and said, ‘‘How do you 
do, Henry? Don’t know me, do you?” 
“No, I don’t think I do.” ‘“ Well, I 
know you, Henry. I’ve knowed you 
ever sense you wuz knee-high to a duck, 
an’ I think you done yourself credit to- 
night, Henry, speshly when I kin remem- 
ber the time when it didn’t ’pear to me 
that you had sense enough to come in 
when it rained; you wuz the greenest’ 
gourd ’bout twenty year ago, you reely 
wuz!” | 


A LITTLE GiIRL’s Essay on A Cow.— 
‘A cow is an animal with four legs 
on the under side. The tail is longer 
than the legs, but is not used to stand 
on. The cow kills flies with her tail. 
The cow has big ears that wiggles on 
hinges ; so does her tail. The cow is 
bigger than the calf, but not so big as an 
elephant. She is made so small that 
she can go into the barn when nobody 
is looking. Some cows are black and 
some hook. A dog was hooked once, 
She tossed the dog that killed the cat 
that worried the rat. Black cows give 
white milk ; so do other cows. Miuilk- 
men sell milk to buy their little girls’ 
dresses, which they put water in and 
chalk. Cows chew cuds, and each finds 
its own chew. That is all there is about 
cows.— Hartford Times. | 


As Sue Hearp Ir.—A very little girl, 


in the infant class of one of our city 
Sunday-schools came home last Sunday 
and told her mother that the teacher had 
taught them a new song. On expressing 
a wish to hear it, the mother was much 
astonished at the following sentence, 
which was all the child could remember: 
“I’m a little greenhorn among a half a 
cheese.” The words which had been 
misunderstood by the child were these: 
‘I’m a little gleaner among the harvest 
sheaves.”-—Hartford Courant. 


In a shy, embarrassed way he began : 
‘Would you, Miss Clara—or—er——could 
you——or, that is to say——h’m--this is 
really distressing; it is all so new to me— 
er—I was was going to remark, Miss 
Clara—” ‘Oh, don’t be embarassed, 
Mr. Gusty,” said the girl, with modest 
encouragement ; “pray go on and—” 
** Would you,” he blurted out, ‘tbe good 
enough to lend mea nickel to get back 
home with?” 


It is in length of patience and endur- 
ance and forbearance that so much of 
what is good in mankind and woman- 
kind is shown, 


Prayer and praise are like the double 
motion of the lungs; the air that 1s drawn 
by prayer is breathed forth again by 
thanksgiving. 
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Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, F. W. Sumner, J. 
L. N. Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE (CO. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 


BELDEN & COFRAN, (anagers, 
818 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San FRANCISCO - 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


CAL. 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 

512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 

mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Send Manila Rope, (all sizes) 
Mention this puper, Baltimore, Md, Tarred M ila Rove, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. Hay Rope, 


Whale Ete. 
Tusss & Co., 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


and Peals, Formore than half acentury 
+, noted for superiority over all others 


| 


Gv” Factory at PoTBERO. 


Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


INS JRANCE COMPANY 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


BETWEEN THE LINES. 


Between the lines the smoke hung low, 
And shells flew screaming to and tro, 
While blue or gray in sharp distress 
Rode fast, their shattered lines to press 
Again upon the lingering foe. 


‘Tis past—and now the roses blow 

Where war was waging years ago; 
And naught exists save friendliness 
Between the lines. | 


To you who made the traveler know 
In Southern homes how warm hearts glow, 
L-t even this halting verse express 
Some measure of true thankfulnegs, 
And grateful, loving memory show 
Between the lines. —Century. 


— 


‘sHE’S COMING TO-MORROW.” 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


“The night is far spent ; the day is at 
hand.”’ 

My soul vibrated for a moment like a 
harp. Was it true? The ‘night, the 
long night of the world’s groping agony 
ana blind desire, 7s it almost over? is 
the day at hand? 


Again :—**They shall see the Son of 


Man coming in a cloud, with power and 
great glory. And when these things be- 
gin to come to pass, look up and rejoice, 
for your redemption is nigh.” 

Coming! The Son of Man really 
coming, coming into this world again 
with power and great glory? Will this 
really ever happenr Will this solid, 
commonplace earth seeit? Will these 
skies brighten and flash, and will up- 
turned faces in this city be watching to 
see him coming ? | 

So our minister preached a solemn 
sermon ; and for moments at times I felt 
a thrill of reality in hearing. But, as 
the well-dressed crowd passed down the 
aisle, my neighbor, Mr. Stockton, whis- 
pered to me not to forget the meeting of 
bank directors on Monday evening, and 
Mrs. Goldthwaite poured into my wife’s 
ear a charge not to forget her party on 
Thursday ;and my wife, as she came 
out, asked me if I bad observed the ex- 
travagant toilet of Mrs. Pennyman. 

“So absurd,” she said, “when her in 
come, I know, cannot be half what ours 
is! And I never think of sending to 
Paris for my things ; I should look on it 
as morally wrong.’’ 

I spoxe of sermons. “Yes,” said my 
wife, “what a sermon! so solemn, I 
wonder that all are not drawn to hear 
our rector. What could be more power- 
fulthan such discourses. My dear, by- 
the-by, don’t forget to change Mary’s 
opal ring for a diamond one. Dear me! 
the Christmas presents were all so on my 
mind that I was thinking of them every 
now and then in church; and that was 
so wrong of me !” 

“My dear,” said I, “sometimes it 
seems to meas if all our life were unreal. 
We go to church, and the things that we 
hear are either true or false. If they 
are true, what things they are! For in- 
stance, these Advent sermons. If we 
are looking for that coming we ought to 
feel and live differently from what we do! 
Do we really believe what we hear in 
church ? or is it a dream ?” 

“T do believe,” said my wife earnestly, 
(she is a good woman, my wife,) “‘yes, I 
do believe, but it is just as you say. O, 
dear! I feel as if Iam very worldly— 
1 have so many things to think of!” and 
she sighed. 

So did I ; for I knew that I, too, was 
very worldly. After a pause I said, 
“Suppose Christ should really come this 
Christmas, and it should be authoritative- 
ly announced that he would be here to- 
morrow ?” 

“IT think,” said my wife, “there would 
be some embarrassment on the part of 
our great men, legislators and chief 
councillors, in anticipation of a personal 
interview. Fancy a meeting of the city 
council to arrange a reception for the 
the Lord Jesus Christ !”’ 7 

“Perhaps,” said I, ‘the would refuse 
all offers of the rich and great. Perhaps 
our fashionable churches would plead 
for his presence in vain. He would not 
be in palaces,” 

“OQ!” said my wife earnestly, “if I 
thought our money separates us from 
him I would give it ul/—yes all—might 
Tonly see him.” 

She spoke from the bottom of her 
heart, and for a moment her face was 
glorified. 

“You will see him some day,” said I, 
‘and the money that we are willing to 
give up at a word from him will not keep 
him from us,” 

That evening the thoughts of the wak- 
ing hours mirrored themselves in a 
dream, 

I seemed to be out walking in the 
streets, and to be conscious of a strange, 
vague sense of something just declared, 
of which all were speaking with a sup- 
pressed air of mysterious voices. 

There was a_ whispering _ stillness 
around. Groups of men stand at the 
corners of the street and discuss an im- 
_ pending something with suppressed 
voices, 

I hear one say to another, ‘Really 
coming? What? to-morrow?” And 
the other said, ‘Yes, to-morrow; on 
Christmas day He will be there.” 

It was night. The stars glittering 
down with a keen and frosty light ; the 
shops glistened in their Christmas array ; 
but the same sense of hushed expectan- 
cy pervaded everything. There seemed 
to be nothing done; and each person 
looked wistfully on his neighbor as if to 
say, Have you heard ? 

Suddenly, as 1 walked, an angel form 
Was with me, gliding softly by my side. 

€ face was solemn, serene and calm. 
Above the forehead wasa pale, tremu- 
lous phosphorous radiance of light, purer 


than any on earth—a light of a quality 
| So different from that of the street-lamps 
that my celestial attendant seemed to 


move in a sphere alone. 


Yet, though I felt awe, I felt a sort of 


confiding love as I said, “Tell me, is it 
really true? Is Christ coming ?” 

_ “He is,” said ‘the angel, ‘to-morrow 
he will be here!” — 

“What joy !” I cried. 

“Is it joy ?” said the angel. ‘Alas, to 
many in this city it is only terror! Come 
with me.” 

_In a moment I seemed to be standing 
with him in a parlor of one of the 
chief palaces of the city. A_ stout, 
florid, bald-headed man was seated at a 
table covered with papers, which he was 
sorting over with nervous anxiety, mut- 
tering to himself as he did so. On a 


| sofa lay a sad-looking, delicate woman, 


her emaciated hands clasped over a little 
book. The room was, in all its ap- 
pointments, a witness of boundless 
wealth. Gold and silver, and gems and 


articles of virtw—everything that money 
could buy—were heaped together ; and 
yet the man seemed to me to have been 
neither elevated nor.refined by the con- 
fluence of all these treasures. He seem- 
ed nervous and uneasy. He wiped the 
sweat from his brow, and spoke : 

“I don’t know, wife, how you feel, 
but J don’t like this news. I don’t un- 
derstand it. It puts a stop to every- 
thing that J know anything about.” © 

“Q John!” said the woman, turning 
towards him a face pale and fervent, and 
clasping her hands, “how can you say 
so P” 

And as she spoke I could see break- 
ing out above her head a tremulous 
light, like that above the brow of an an- 
gel. 

‘Well, Mary, it’s the truth. I don’t 
care if I say it. I don’t want to meet— 
well, I wish He would put it off. What 
does He want of me? _ I’d be willing to 
make over—well, three millions, to 
found an hospital, if He’d be satisfied 
and let me go on. Yes, I'd give three 
millions—to buy off from to-morrow.” 

“Ts He not our best Friend ?” 

‘Best Friend !” said the man, with a 
look of half fright, half anger. 
you don’t know what you're talking: 


about! You know I always hated those 
things. There’s no use in it; I can’t see 
into them. In fact, I hate them.” 


She cast on him a look full of pity. 
‘Cannot I make you see?” she said. 

“No indeed, you can’t. Why, look 
here,” he added, pointing to the papers, 
‘here is what stands for millions! To- 


night it’s mine; and to-morrow it will be | 


all so much waste paper; and then what 
have I left? Do you think I can re- 
joice? I’d give half; I’d give—yes, the 
whole, not to have Him come these 
hundred years.” She stretched out her 
thin hand towards him, but he pushed it 
back. 

‘Do you see ?” said the angel to me 
solemnly; ‘‘between him and her there is 
a ‘great gulf fixed.” They have lived in 
one house with that gulf between them 
for years! She cannot go to him; he 
cannot come to her. To-morrow she 
will rise to Christ as a dewdrop to the 
sun; and he will call to the mountains 
and rocks to fall on him—not because 
Christ hates him, but because he hates 
Christ.” 

Again the scene was changed! We 
stood together in a little low attic, light- 
ed by one small lamp—how poor it was 
—a broken chair, a rickety table, a bed 
in the corner where the little ones were 
cuddling close to one another for 
warmth. Poor things! the air was so 
frosty that their breath congealed upon 
the bed-clothes as they talked in soft, 
baby voices. ‘When mother comes she 
will bring us some supper.” said they. 
“But I’m so cold !” said the little outsid- 
er. ‘Get in the middle, then,” said the 
other two, “and we'll warm = you. 
Mother promised she’d make a fire when 
she came in if that man would pay her.” 
‘What a bad man he is!” said the old- 
est boy; “he never pays mother if he 
can help it.” 


Just then the door opened and a pale, 
thin woman came in, laden with pack- 


ages. 

“She laid all down, and came to her 
children’s bed, clasping her hands in 
rapture. 

“Joy! joy, children! O, joy, joy! 
Christ is coming] He will be here to- 
morrow.” | ‘ 

Every little bird in the nest was up, 
and the little arms around the mother’s 
neck; the children believed at once. 
Chey had heard of the good Jesus. He 
had been their mother’s only friend 
through many a cold and hungry day, 
and they doubted not He was coming. 

“©, mother! will He take us? He 
will, won’t he ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, my little ones,”’ she said softly, 
smiling to herself; “‘He shall gather the 
lambs with His arms, and carry them in 
His bosom.” 

Suddenly again, as by the slide of a 
magic lantern, another scene was present. 

We stood in a lonely room, where a 
woman was sitting with her head bowed 
forward upon herhands. Alone, forsak- 
en, slandered, she was in bitterness of 
spirit. Hard, cruel tongues had spoken 
her name with vile assertions, and a 
thoughtless world had believed. There 
had been a babble of accusations, a 
crowd to rejoice in iniquity, and few to 
pity. She thought herself alone, and 
she spoke: “Judge me, O Lord! for I 
have walked in my integrity. I amasa 
monster unto many, but though art my 
strong refuge.” 

In a moment the angel touched her. 
“My sister,” he said, “be of good cheer. 
Christ will be here to-morrow.” 

She started up, with her hands clasp- 


ed, oe eyes bright, her whole form dilat- 
ed, as she seemed to look into the heav- 
ens, and said with rapture: 


knowest me altogether. 
man, in thee have I trusted; let me 
never be confounded. O! for the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ!” 


of luxuries. 
were standing pensively talking with each 
other. 
with jewelry, laces, silks, velvets, and ev- 
ery fanciful elegance of fashion; but the 

looked troubled. : 


one -with a suppressed sigh. 
troubles me is, I know so little about it.” 


stop to everything ! 
these be to-morrow 2” 


corner ‘of the room, who now spoke. 

‘We shall be ever with the Lord,” she 

said. | 

foreign furniture, and costly pictures, andi 
| mean,” said the first speaker, with a 

kind of shudder. 

ful,” 


sudden—when one never dreamed of 
such a thing—to change all at once 
from this to that other life.” 

the poor woman. “QO, I have so longed 
for it!’ | 


a Church. A band of clergymen were 
together. 
tist, Presbyterian, Old-school and New- 
school, all stood hand in hand. 

issues,” they said. 
will settle all. 
ces, sacraments, creeds, are but the 
scaffolding of the edifice. 
shadow; the substance is Christ.” 
hand in hand they turned their faces 
when the Christmas morning light began 
faintly glowing, and I heard them saying 
together, with one heart and voice: 


—Christian Slatesman. 
‘*Mary, 
form of ‘Don’ts,” given by Rev. Dr. 
Radcliffe at the installation of Rev. R. 


J. Service at Detroit, Mich., we cull the 
most important sentences : 


mon. 


tions or intellectual shavings. 


tianity; cant for piety; noise for zeal, or 
crowds for success. 


nothing but intellectual chips on your 
shallow stream. 


but own a pair and.always have them in 
the pulpit with you. — 


nor brevity for wit. 

stead of the back of his sin. 
which you have not tasted yourself. 
revelation, or anything, but the text to 
have ‘Thus saith the Lord” 


across it, 


string. 


alist. 


but don’t be afraid to ride any religious 
hobby, if you have one, 


a persistent tea-drinker, nor on the other 
hand a solemn clam. 

your own, 

therein lie their hearts. 

all the twenty-four hours of the day. 

be swans, nor all your believers saints. 


day, nor the Lord to be in as big a hurry 
as-youare.. 


often, that steam escapes. 


with you, nor the bald-headed put too 
many brakes on. | 


than you do yourself. 


do not come in a day, and oats do not 
spring up like Jonah’s gourd. 


the congregation. | 
~ Don’t carry all your ecclesiastical eggs 
in one basket. 


the poor, nor esteem yourself wiser than 
your brethren. 


universe, nor try to spread yourself over 
creation. 


“Come, Lord, and judge me; for thou 
Come, Son of 


Again I stood in a brilliant room full 
Three or four fair women 


Their apartment was bestrewn 
“This seems to be really awful,” said 


‘What 


“Yes,” said another, “and it puts a 
Of what use will all 


There was a poor seamstress in the 


“I’m sure I don’t know what that can 
‘It seems rather fear- 


“Well,” said the other, “it seems so 


‘It is enough to be with Him,” said 


“The great gulf,” again said the angel. 
Then again we stood on the steps of 


Epjscopalian, Methodist, Bap- 


‘“Tt’s no matter now about these old 
“He is coming: He 
Ordinations and ordinan- 


They are the 
And 


“Come, Lord Jesus! come quickly.” 


GOOD ADVICE TO PREACHERS. 


From a “charge” thrown into the 


Don’t study without prayer. 

Don’t pray without study. 
Don’t feed people with unbaked dough. 

Don’t tell all you know in one ser- 


Don’t put the hay too high in the ricks. 
Don’t offer them sentimental confec- 


Don’t mistake philosophy for Chris- 
Don’t be so broad that you can float 
Don’t wear blue spectacles all the time, 


Don’t scold. 

Don’t wear the cap and bells. 

Don’t mistake length for. profundity 
Don't lash the back of the sinner in- 
Don’t offer to other people manna 
Don’t imagine your sermon to bea 
written 
Don’t let your harp have only one 
Don’t be a vender of nostrums. 

Don’t try to make bricks without straw. 
Don’t be anybody but yourself. 

Don’t be a sectarian. 

Don’t be afraid to be a denomination- 
Don’t let any religious hobby ride you, 
Don’t live in the third century. 

Don’t live in the twentieth century. 
Don’t live in the clouds. 

Don’t follow everybody’s advice. 
Don’t be afraid of any man. 

Don’t be afraid of the devil. 


Don’t be afraid of yourself. 
Don’t become a peripatetic gossip or 


Don’t hold yourself too cheap. 

Don’t try to do anybody’s duty but 
Don’t spare the people’s pockets, for 
Don’t expect the sun to shine through 
Don’t expect that all your geese will 


Don’t expect Rome to be built in a 


Don’t restrain too much; it is well, 


Don’t let the young people run away 


Don’t drive, but lead. 
Don’t ask any one to work harder 


Don’t be disappointed when harvests 


Don’t see everything that is wrong in 


Don’t despise the rich and dishonor 


Don't feel yourself responsible for the 


| For Taz Pacrrio.| 
THE KING’S DAUGHTERS. 


‘* Another year! Another leaf | 
Is turned within life’s volume brief.” 

And another leaf is turned in the his- 
tory of this ‘society; but, before we begin 
the record of our third year’s work, let 
us review what has been written on the 
pages of our second year’s history. 

We started out with much enthusiasm, 
many plans and three dollars in cash. 
Our membership, limited to ten, has 
been filled all the year. We have four 
honorary members, but, like ‘Oliver 
Twist,” we call for “more.” The dues 
-for all are twenty-five cents per month. 
We find our plan, to mix work with play, 
has been carried out successfully. In 
June our ten, with a few friends, went 
to Ross Valley, and had a picnic ina 
canyon near by. We had a delightful 
time, and returned ladened with flowers 
and ferns. One of our number, Miss 
Cole, while spending a month in San 
Rafael, invited the circle to take an ex- 


| cursion into the country and spend the 
We shall | 


day, and take lunch with her. 
not soon forget the delightful occasion 
nor the pleasant drive in the afternoon, 
for it was indeed a red-letter day in our 
calendar. There have been three socials 
held at the homes of our members, We 
didn’t know what undeveloped telent we 
had in this circle, until the last social, 


when a farce, entitled, “Love Scenes in | 


Ireland,’”’cleverly written by Miss Cavarly, 
was the feature of the evening. 


Our work has not all been for the 


Hospital this year. We have remem- 
bered our motto, “To lend a_ hand.” 
We sent a bundle of clothes toa 
young man in the country. Gave, at 
the request of the Kindergarten Circ.e, 
a pair of shoes to a poor newsboy named 
“Mikey.” A Thanksgiving dinner, con- 
sisting of a nine-pound turkey, vegeta- 
bles, bread, pies, cake, nuts, rai- 
sins and fruit, was sent’ to 
poor widow with five children. She 
“thought it must be a mistake,” and “it 
must have come to the wrong number,” 
It was hard convincing her that it had 
reached its proper destination. One of 
our young gentlemen friends undertook 
the task of delivering the goods, and 
thinking to put her on the wrong track, 
as she knew him personally, dressed up 
as an expressman and talked brogue. 
Nobody could have guessed who he was. 
But things will happen when you don’t 
want them to. He had taken all but the 
potatoes out of the basket, and as he 
stooped over to lift these out his hat fell 
off! The black whiskers and blond hair 
didn’t “match” 
widow, ‘‘I know you;you’re Mr. Carlson,” 

During the fair held at Plymouth 
church our ten had charge of the two af- 
ternoon children’s programmes, and, at 
the close of the literary exercises, gave the 
little ones all the cake they wanted. 

The work for the Hospital has been 
as follows: Garments made, material 
furnished by Hospital, 25; outgrown 
garments remade or mended, 47 ; gar- 
ments made, material furnished by Cir- 
cle, 100. - Total for Hospital, 172. Bun- 
dle and shoes, 15. Total for year, 187. 
We sent eleven glasses of jelly to the 
Hospital. This is not as much as we 
sent last year, but the glasses were re- 
turned too late. The “season” had 
passed. 


Our ten had charge or the Christmas- 


tree, and the little invalids were very 
happy over their toys. We found many 


things there to put on the tree ; so, with 


what we donated, the children had more 
than they knew what to do with. We 
supplied the tree and some ornaments, 


| 80 yards of popcorn, 10 pounds of can- 


dy, 51 toys, 12 dolls, prettily dressed, 
and 16 Christmas cards. 

Some of the children were brought in- 
to the room, wrapped in blankets and 


laid on the sofas. One little fellow was 
brought in in his crib, but he looked | 


very happy, as he turned the crank to 
his ‘Dancing Darkies,” even if he 
couldn’t run around. 

We have had many donations during 
the year, for which we wish to thank the 
donors most sincerely. : 

The members have worked faithfully, 
each doing the best she could. 
_ Everything has been harmonious, and 


the girls have attended the meetings 


quite regularly. I can safely say we 
have enjoyed every meeting. 
The cash account is as follows : 


Brought forward from 1887........ .-$ 3 00 
Received from dues................ 36 25 
Received from sale of pictures...... ee 
Received from sale of aprons........ 1 90 
Received by donations............ £00 
Cash received 1888......... $46 15 

Balance in treasury $12 20 


The second year’s history has been 
written, and we must now turn to the 
new leaf and begin the record of our 
third year’s work, | 

It has béen my honor and pleasure to 
submit to you for a second time an an- 
nual report. 

I wish to thank every one of our cir- 
cle for the assistance they have given 
me during the year. And my successor, 
whichever one of you it may be, has my 
heartiest wishes that when her term ex- 
pires she will give up the office as I do, 
feeling that she has the good-will and 
hearty co-operation of the “ten.” 


‘‘Be good, sweet maids, and let who will be 
Do not dream them, all day 

And i life, death, and that vast for- 
One pene sweet song.” , 


B. THOMPSON, 


Pres. Hospital Circle, King’s Daughters ; 


| May Hu.MgE, Secretary, 
1435 Golden Gate Avenue, S. F. 
Jan. 29, 1889. | 


a- 


“Oh”! exclaimed the 


Eagle 


Nxzw STORE. 


CHAS. 


TAYLOR, 


Formerly of Oakland, Has Take. the New Building, 


1133 & 1135 Market St., San Francisco, 


Which He Has Stocked with a Large Assortment of 


FURNITURE, 


PAPER 
HANGINGS, ETC. 


And Would Invite the Inspection of the Public, 


Agent of the Welch Combination Folding Beds. 
From Two to Six Different Pieces of Furniture in One Piece. 


MOsT 


IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES 


oS” Get Your Tableware and Houseware Plated. 4) 


Every description" of TABLE-WARE, SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, CASTERS, TEA-SETS, 
TRAYS, PITCHERS, GRATE-FIXTURES, DOOR-PLATES, and all 
kinds of HOUSE FIXTURES, WATCHES and 
JEWELRY platéd at the 


SAN FRANCISCO 


‘old, Silver and Nickel Plating Works | 


653 AND 655 MISSION STREET, 
E. G. Denniston, Proprietor. 


Bet. New Montgomery and Third Sts., 8. F. 


0S” Old work finished equal to new. 


First Premium Silver Medal. 


Ag 


| 
Z 


PACIFIC 


Many su 
to be a fashion magaz 
It undoubtedly contains the finest 
PARTMENT Of any magazine published, but this is 
the case from the fact that great enterprise and ex- 
perience are shown, 80 that each department is 
| equal to a magazine in itself. In DEMOREST’s you 
} geta dozen magazines in one, and secure amuse- 

=r" i ment and instruction for the whole family. It con- 
a £3 tains Stories, Poems, and other Litera 
a 1 including Artistic, Scientific, and Household matters, 
} and is illustrated with original Steel En 
} Photogravures, Water-Colors, and fine 
making it the MopEL MaGaZINE OF AMERICA, 


ONLY $4.10 FOR 


AND 


A WONDERFUL PUBLICATION, 


se DEMOREST?S MONTHLY 
ine. Thisisa t mistake. 
ASHION 


attractions, 


vin 
oodcu 


Each copy contains a PATTERN ORDER entitling 


. the holder to the selection of ANY ParrERn illustrated in any number of the Magazine, and In ANY 


OF THE sizEs manufactured, each valued at from 20 cents to 30 cents, or over $3.00 wo 


per year 


of patterns 


free. 
early subscription, $2.00. A trial will convince you that you can get ten times the value 


of the money puid. Single copies (each containing Pattern Order), 20 cents. 


'g Published by W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, New York. 


-- . The above combination is a splendid chance to get our paper and DemoREsT’s MonTELY at ’ 


geduced rate. Send your subscriptions to this offi 


ce, 


HEADQUARTERS 


Dairy Improvements 


‘ 


= 
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STODDARD. AMERICAN. 

Make better butter, are easy to operate, and 
clean, substantial and strong, should replace 
every old churn in use. 

DE LAVAL OREAM SEPARATORS ex- 
tract cream from milk without setting— most 
wonderful dairy invention of the age. 

BUTTER WORKERS and PRINTERS—in 
fact, everything pertaining to dairying, and of 
most improved patterns. 

ROSS FEED AND FODDER OUTTERS, 
with wonderful cutting capacity. . 

Don’t waste time cutting with an inferior 


| machine; more profitable to throw it away and 


buy a better one. 

SCIENTIFIC FEED MILLS.—Grind your 
own feed, and reduce its cost. 

Also HORSE POWERS of most improved 


. pattern. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price 


G. WIGKSON & CO., 


RMEOVED TO 
3 & 5 Front St. (near Market), San Francisco 


JOHN SKINKER. 


256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNOIN 


MUSKET POWDER. 
Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 


POWDER. 
Works. 


Safety Fuse 


Various brands—never failing— 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Wates 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Le BARON SMITH 


issued by SMITH’S 


SEEDS. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


TREES. 


HOLLAND AND JAPANESE 


BULBS. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


419-421 Sansome St. 


CAL, 


THE AMERICAN TAILOR, 


137 Montgomery Street, and 
305 Bash Street, Parlor 5, S. F. 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Oall and . 
see us. Samples cheerfully given, 15 per 
cent. discount to clergymen.. The system of 
self-measurement ed to any address. 


OUR READERS 


Should send for a copy of the Home 
ASH STOBE, 115 Olay 
street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 
— of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
free to any address, on application. 


is the old Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.” Cutler 
Bros. &Co., Boston. For $1 a large bottle sent prepaid- 
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Notice. — The annual meeting of the 


acitic, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. 


=> 
LOS ANGELES CONGREGATIONAL 
CHINESE MISSION. 


To the opponents of Chinese immi- 
gration Rev. Dr. W. C. Pond replies: 
“Can there be any better way of keep- 
ing the Chinese at home than to have it 
known among the fathers in China that 
their sons, if they come to this country, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, MARCH 17 
| MARK 10: 13-22. | 


BY REV. H. E. JEWETT. 


CHRIST'S LOVE TO THE YOUNG. 


I. While our Lord was discoursing 
upon the subject of marriage and divorce 
there were those present who kept bring- 
ing (for this is the meaning) little chil- 
dren to him for his blessing. Luke (viii : 
15) calls them infants. 

1. Who brought them? Friends and 
followers of Christ, who wished to con- 
secrate not only themselves but also 


Heme Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIRTY 
Mrs. M. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth St., 


Treasurer, Mrs. J.M. Haven, Highland Park,Oakland. 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary L. F. Eastman, 516 Valencia 
ew societies being fo ease report themsel 
at once to the Secretary of the W. S. HM. si 


THE TREASURY. 


The receipts of the general treasury 
in January were $39,845.57, of which 


| stockholders of Blake, Moffitt & Towne will | 


be held at the Company’s office, No. 516 
Sacramento street, San Francisco, on Mon- 
day, March 18, 1889, at 11 o’clock A. m., for 
the election of a Board of Directors for the 
ensuing year, and for the transaction of such 


meeting. A. G. Towne, Secretary. 
San Francisco, March 4, 1889. 


On Saturday next Smith’s Cash Store, 418 
Front street, San Francisco, Cal., will hold 
a special sale of ginghams and flannels. 
Every one buying on that day will receive 
10 per cent. discount from regular prices, 
which are already, the lowest on the Coast. 
Don’t miss this chance. 


other business as may be brought before the | 


You make what. 


MOST IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES 


| oS Get Your Tableware and Houseware Plated. £1) 


| Every description of TABLE-WARE, SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, CASTERS, TEA-SETS, 


* 


— 


* 


ail 


rill used this strong language, we doubt 
not with sufficient reason and provoca- 
tion. He is a calm man, who weighs 
his words and speaks wisely. 

Such scenes as this city witnessed 
on Saturday are enough to wring protes- 
tations from the frozen lips of the dead. 
Such public cursing and fighting and 
brazen intimidation are enough to fill a 
respectable citizen with shame that he is 
an American citizen to be ruled by such 
beasts and fiends. If the majority of 
order-respecting, home-loving citizens of 
this city do not rise at the next election 
and assert their authority and power on 
the side of right, then they are skulking 
cowards, second only in guilt to the 
human devils who perpetrated these 
crimes upon humanity. If the business 
men of this city are not miserable crav- 
ens, trembling under the lash of a whisky- 
guzzling mob, they will throw politics 
to the winds, close their places of busi- 
ness on next election day, and on every 
election day, until these emissaries of the 
devil have been put beneath our feet. 
The man who will longer prize politics 
above civil purity and the welfare of wife 
and children is meaner than the beasts 
of earth. The bear will die for her cubs, 
the lion for her whelps. If such scenes 
as these are to be enacted longer, then 
this is no land of liberty. If mobocracy 
is to rule, then tear the eagle from your 
standards, let freedom perish, and chaos 
reign supreme. When a people have 
become so eaten up with greed that they 
will not build for law and order, they 
are allowing traitors to dig mines and 
lay trains that will serve one day to blow 
both business and Government to atoms. 
Leave God out of the count in your 
affairs, and you are making a void that 
Satan will fill with dynamite and 
anarchy. We have been studying too 
long mere business prosperity, regardless 
of those deeper principles without which 
prosperity is impossible. God grant 
we learn before it is too late the things 
that belong unto our peace! If we do 
not, the hour will surely dawn when the 
fiat that has passed judgment upon every 
nation that hes forgotten God will go 
forth for us, ‘ Behold your house is left 
unto you desolate.’ ” 


During the horrible flood, which a 
few months ago devastated the two rich- 
est provinces of the Chinese Empire, a 
number of vile marauders eked out an 
existence by fishing out wreckage and 
plundering floating corpses. The idea 
of mentioning the profits of these 
wretches as a COmpensating offset to the 
horrrors of a public calamity would justly 
consign its propounder to the custody 
of a lunatic commission, yet, by an ex- 
actly analogous line of argument, many 
of our political economists continue to 
defend’ the legal sanction of the liquor 
traffic.—Feliz L. Oswald. 


also teaches that every one who enters 
the kingdom of God must have the con- 
fidence, the self-surrender, the truthful- 
ness and the humility of a child. 

II. In the second part of the lesson 
we have set before us a young man who 
sought to be saved by good works. He 
seems to have been partly won over to 
Christ, but to be ignorant of the true 
character of the Christian life. 

“Why callest thou me good?” must be 
taken as an objection, not to the saluta- 
tion (Good Master), but to the superfi- 


| cial and merely outward meaning which 


attached to it in the mind of this Scribe.” 
‘The one good thing is to live in God 
and to love God.” Doing good will of 
necessity follow. Jesus, in effect, says: 
“If you really wish to apply to your life 
what I say, recall the —Ten Command- 
ments. They are hard to keep; have 
you kept them?” “Yes, all of them— 
from my youth up, and yet I feel ‘some 
lack, My heart is not satisfied.” 

Here was self-righteousness, and yet a 
sense of want. For his moral upright- 
ness, his candor, his struggle for the 
truth, Christ loved him. Because he 
loved him he was frank. Give proof of 
your sincerity and earnestness by doing 
the one thing you haven’t done. You are 
rich. You have made an idol of your 
riches. In doing this you have broken 
the First Commandment. As I have 
said to my disciples, ‘‘Deny thyself ; take 
up thy cross and follow me,” so now I 
say to you, “Go, sell whatsoever thou 
sve tc the poor 
and come follow me.” 

He went away, not necessarily reject- 
ing the condition, and so a lost soul, but 
sorrowful, perplexed, in the midst of a 
spiritual conflict, for he was one that 
had great possessions. His condition 
was extremely dangerous, like that of 
many to-day, but we cannot see that the 
passage stamps his condition as hopeless. 
But it is sad to think of even one soul 
as exposed to peculiar peril through its 
own selfishness, Alas! how many young 
men are in like peril to-day, because it 
seems to them a sorrowful thing to sur- 
render themselves and all they have to 
Christ; and yet joy, and hope, and 
place are found only in following Christ 
wholly. 


Senator Blair of New Hampshire has 
written a vigorous letter to Hon. George 
A. Bailey, Chairman of the Prohibition 
Amendment Committee at Manchester, 
N. H., urging New Hampshire citizens, 
his political constituents, to vote for the 
Constitutional Prohibition amendment. 
From this letter we quote the following : 
‘The chief advantage to be derived from 
the adoption: of the temperance amend- 
ment, which is far more important than 
all the others submitted by the conven- 
tion, is the permanency which will be 
given to the public will now embodied 
in existing laws,” | 


hear his call for a generous investment 
of that which is his own? | 

And we specially invite pastors, whose 
people have not yet done their very best 
for the cause, to set apart Sunday, the 
17th of March, for a special collection 
for this object. Some have already 
promised to do so. We wait to hear 
from many others, whom we will engage 
to supply with such material as may 
help them to make the day one to be re- 
membered for an effort most honorable 


to God’s people and bringing glory to | 


his name.— Home Missionary for March. 


We hope and recommend that every 
pastor, whether his church has already 
contributed or not, read the above state- 
ment twice or three times, and carry the 
cause of home missions in prayer to him 
who has commanded all to pray unto 
the Lord of the harvest. : 


Publishers’ ‘epartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


second-class matter. 


TEACHER WANTED. 


The Congregational church in Vacaville 
has rooms fitted up for a private academy of 
a hundred pupils. It is located in the early 
fruit region, that is noted also for its mild 
and healthful climate, with a village and 
valley population of some two thousand; 
and with no institution of similar grade 
within thirty miles. Time should be allow- 
ed for bringing the school up to the paying 
point. A health seeker, with the requisite 
qualifications, especially one with a little 
money to invest in an orchard, would find 
this enterprise worth his notice. Address 
Rev. Henry W. Jones, Vacaville, Cal. 


SPECIAL STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING.— Notice 
is hereby given that a special meeting of 
stockholders of the Knights of Pythias Hall 
Association will be held at the office of the 
Association, No. 913 Market street, San 
Francisco, California, on Friday, March 26, 
1889, at 8 o’clock P. M., for the purpose of 
considering and acting upon the matter of 
the redemption of issued stock of the Asso- 
ciation, and the full distribution of all prop- 
erty and money on hand. 
Board of Directors. 

A. K. StTEveEns, Secretary. 


His ‘‘Comments on Canada,” in Harper’s 
Magazine for March, show Charles Dudley 
Warner the genial, accurate and sympathetic 
observer. Bjornsjerne Bjornson, in the same 
number, continues his studies of ‘‘Norway 
and Its People.” ‘‘The Origin of Celestial 
Species’? is by the Darwin of astronomy, 
Professor J. Norman Lockyer. Theodore 
Child writes upon ‘‘The Institute of France.”’ 
The departments discuss Amierican topics al- 
most exclusively. 


Norice.—The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of Union Paper Co. will be held at 
the Company’s office, No. 516 Sacramento 
street, San Francisco, on Monday, March 
18, 1889, at 9 o’clock a. m., for the election 


| of a Board of Directors for the ensuing year, 
j; and for the transaction of such other 


usi- 

ness as may be brought before the meeting. 
| A. G. Townes, Secretary 
San Francisco, March 4, 1889. _ 


By order of the | 


is the best in 


The SOHUITLER WAGON 
the world. | 


If you want a cheap, durable, strong, €ffect- 
ive fence, buy GLIDDEN’S STEEL BARBED 
WIRE. Unequalled by any otker. 
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PERKINS’ 
The PFRKINS’ 


INDMILL. 
PATENT SELF-REGU- 
LATING WINDMILL has been recognized for 
the past twelve years as the most powerful ard 
durable windmill made. 
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DRILL. 
Universally acknowledged to have ro supe- 
rior 


HAWLEY BROS.’ 
HARDWARE CoO.., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang Sulky and singls plows, 
South Bend chill plows, Champion and Auto- 
matic road-scrapers, Deert’s riding and walk- 
ing cultivatorr, Corbin’s harrows, spring- 
tooth harrows, wood and iron-frame harrows, 
Baldwin’s hay-cutters, Champion fanning- 
mills, etc. 

Full line of Hardware. Send for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE CO.. | 


SAN FRANCISCO OAL. 


BAILEY’S 


Satisfac 
guaran 
Catal 
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735 Market Street, - 


PELOUBET’S NOTES, 


NOW IN STOCK AT 


- San Francisco, Cal. 


Zee Come, Fellow Farmers! 


It is the 
Here is a 


ge things and the new things you want. 
Jatalogue fullof them! Do you want tested 


n to warrant? I warrant mine. as see Catalogue. oO 
you want an exceptionally large collection to select from? 
Mine is such. 
I grow a large portion of mine—few seedsmen grow any! My 


Do you want them directly from the grower? 


‘lower Seed Catalogue for 1889 FREE to everye 
J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mase. 


Vegetable and 
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New method of stringing; not affected by ex- 
tremes of climate; perfection in tone, work- 
manship, and keeping in tune. 


KOHLER 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
137 Post St., - San Francisco. 


ABONANZA TO AGENTS 


toGEO,. 


Broadway ,New ¥ 


MASON HAMLIN 
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CALIFORNIA 


BIBLE 


7135 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Bibles and Testaments 


In great variety. 


A large stock of all the issues of the Ameri- 
can Bible £ociety constantly on hand. 
GEO. 0. MoCONNELL, 
Rtv. JOHN THOMPSON, Depositary. 
Dist. Sup’t. 


FRENCH 


—— FOR —— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Awarded highest honors at 


Phila., 1876 | Melbourne, 1890 
Berlin, 1877 | Frankfort, 1881 
’ 1878 | Amsterdam, 1883 

New Orleans, 1884-85. 


Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Beware of Imitations. 


OAL, 


BOOKS. 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS in Literature, Science, 


Religion and Fiction received as published. 


| CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 


stories and pictures colored and plain. 


PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in full va- 


riety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 


and students. 


STATIONERY 


In all staple and fash- 
ionable styles.: 


Cc. BEA 


1(7 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


Opp. Occidental Hotel, 


San F rancisco. 
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